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Women in Modern Japan 
By RUTH WEST 


O BE in Japan at all is a delightful ex- 
‘Tee to be entertained there as 
guests of the government is an adventure 
never to be forgotten. Last summer this 
good fortune fell to the lot of fifteen 
American women teachers from the Pa- 
cific coast. Hardly believing our luck 
could hold, we crossed the Pacific and 
spent six crowded weeks, crammed with 
interest and excitement, in Japan, Korea, 
and Manchoukuo. 

Our official hosts were the Japan Board 
of Tourist Industry, one of the bureaus of 
the Ministry of Railways, whose three- 
fold object is to further the tourist trade, 
to make Japan better known and under- 
stood abroad, and thus to improve her 
relations with her neighbors. The utmost 
care had been given to plans for our 
itinerary and entertainment, and the 
greatest pains devoted to guarding our 
happiness and health. We almost hesi- 
tated to express a wish, for we knew our 
kind hosts would leave no stone un- 
turned in their efforts to fulfill it. 

For a while, however, we feared we 
were to be disappointed in the one thing 
we most wanted — an opportunity to 


know Japanese women. Not that the 
women of Japan are kept in seclusion; we 
saw them everywhere, at the movies, in 
the shops, on the trains and the busses. 
But Japanese men, we were told, rarely 
take their wives to any sort of public 
function, and dinners and banquets are 
commonly arranged for men only. Of 
course, our informants added, some 
women would be asked to meet us as a 
courtesy to us, but we would not find it 
easy to become acquainted with them. 
We would find them charming and gra- 
cious, but very quiet — in contrast, we 
surmised, to the women of our own 
country. Japanese women were trained to 
listen and to agree with the males of the 
family — or at least not to disagree with 
them. We would probably be disap- 
pointed in our attempts to make friends. 


I NEED not say that it was some of the 
men we met who issued these warnings. I 
think they really believed they were 
speaking the truth; or perhaps they were 
following the old Japanese custom of 
making disparaging remarks about their 
most esteemed possessions. At any rate 
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they succeeded in arousing our apprehen- 
sions. Were we really going to find it 
impossible to meet and to know our 
sisters across the Pacific? 

But we need not have worried. In the 
first place, our hosts planned courteously 
for us in this as in everything else. Some 
of them broke all precedents and brought 
their wives to meet us at formal banquets 
or at informal teas or supper parties. Once 
a prefectural governor — officially our 
host at a banquet — was unable to be 
present and sent his wife to receive us in 
his stead — an honor we shall not soon 
forget. Most frequently we met other 
teachers, writers, and professional 
women; sometimes we were met at a 
train and entertained all day by women 
members of ‘‘International Friendly So- 
cieties.’’ Always we were impressed with 
the grace, charm, and dignity of the 
women we met, and enjoyed their humor 
and their quiet gaiety. The only times we 
found them reluctant to share opinions 
were the rare occasions when we were 
unable to speak each other's language and 
there was no interpreter at hand. 


Prrsars the event which gave us the 
keenest enjoyment of all our crowded 
summer was the afternoon tea and discus- 
sion arranged for us by the Kokusai 
Bunka Shinkokai (Society for Interna- 
tional Culture). Invited to meet us were 
some of the most distinguished women of 
Japan. Among them were a well-known 
novelist, a dramatic critic, a writer of 
children’s stories and announcer of the 
children’s story hour over the radio. 
Mrs. Waka Yamada, social worker and 
columnist, who conducts the ‘“‘Light- 
house for Women”’ in the Tokyo Asashi, 
gave us new insight into problems of 
Japanese family life. Dr. Matsuyo Ki- 
mura, professor of sociology at the Wom- 
en's University, presented the problems of 
the professional and working women in 
newly industrialized Japan. Dr. Kameyo 
Sadakata told what women are accom- 
plishing in the field of medicine and pub- 


lic health. Mrs. Kyo Kiuchi, the one 
woman principal of a government ele- 
mentary school, inspired us with her fire 
and enthusiasm for the cooperation and 
advance of women everywhere. Women 
as well as men, she reminded us, are to 
blame for our slow advance. We must get 
rid of our old prejudices and cooperate 
with each other, both sexes, in all lands, 
for the progress of mankind. The Japa- 
nese especially must get rid of the idea 
that modesty is a woman's cardinal virtue. 
She cannot remain shrinking and retiring 
if she is to accomplish anything in the 
world. She will have to revise her stand- 
ard of values, and so will the men, in 
order that they may all work together 
effectively. 


Te agenda of our discussion were ar- 
ranged beforehand. The questions agreed 
upon were: 


1. What are the significant women's movements in 
Japan? 

2. In what way can American and Japanese women 
further each other's progress? 

3. What effect is the rapid industrialization of 
Japan having upon social and family life? 

4. What are the problems of the second-generation 
girl which we might help to solve? 

5. How are Japanese women solving the problem 
of preserving the best of the old culture in this period 
of rapid material change? What efforts are being 
made to keep the less desirable features of Western 
civilization from affecting Japanese life — especially 
Japanese youth? 


These questions had been carefully 
selected from a long list of suggestions. 
One subject only we had been asked not 
to bring up—the subject of woman 
suffrage. To this, of course, we promptly 
agreed, for we realized — or thought we 
did, at least — that such a discussion 
would be futile and might even carry 
some risk for the Japanese women taking 
part. Possibly the government censorship 
agreed with us as to the futility of such 
discussion, or it may be that censorship 
is after all not so strict as we had been 
led to believe. For with one accord our 
Japanese friends spoke out boldly in favor 
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of votes for women; although omitted 
from the agenda, the subject proved to be 
a principal element in each of the topics 
discussed. Mrs. Hayashi, the novelist, 
seemed to be summing up the opinions of 
all present when she burst out: ‘Not only 
all social advance, but all cultural prog- 
ress depends primarily upon the liberation 
of women!’ 


Tas only real difference of opinion 
among our friends concerned the most 
effective methods for gaining the desired 
end. Some of the younger women felt 
that, in view of strong opposition to be 
overcome, it might be better to use in- 
direct methods of education and gradual 
reform; in this way the men might be- 
come convinced that women’s help was 
indispensable to good government. But 
the older women exclaimed: *‘We have 
been trying that for thirty years, and 
where has it got us? We have not gained 
suffrage, nor have we accomplished any 
of our reforms. If we really wish co gain 
our ends we shall have to work directly 
for suffrage!” 

For the women of Japan have many re- 
forms at heart. A survey of the women’s 
organizations of Tokyo gives a fair pic- 
ture of their interests. There are societies 
for temperance and for peace, for health 
and for child welfare, for better educa- 
tional facilities for women, and for better 
working conditions for everybody. There 
are study clubs and cultural, religious, 
and professional groups, and just as with 
us, there are also militaristic organiza- 
tions. On the whole, such a survey gives a 
cross section of feminine activity very 
similar to what would be found in an 
American city, but with a much smaller 
percentage of the women taking part. 

Perhaps the greatest progress has been 
made in the matter of health. There is 
now a demand for more trained women to 
fill positions as school and visiting nurses, 
and even as child specialists. Women from 
the recently organized Anti-Tuberculosis 
League have been selected to work in 





each ward on a city-wide campaign 
against tuberculosis — the first official 
government recognition of women’s work. 


WV com of Japan feel keenly the lack 
of government support for higher educa- 
tion of women. Education is compulsory 
for everyone, boys and girls alike, for the 
first six years of elementary school, and 
there are a fair number of high schools for 
girls. But no girls are admitted to the 
Imperial University, and there are only 
two Higher Normal Schools for girls. 
As a result the women have had to create 
opportunities for themselves. Some ex- 
cellent women’s colleges have been de- 
veloped, among them a medical college of 
high standing. Ambitious Japanese 
women must find their opportunities for 
higher study at these private colleges or 
else in the universities of foreign lands. 

Some of the Japanese women whom we 
met questioned the advisability of in- 
creasing the number of women’s colleges, 
on the ground that there were so few 
positions open to educated women in 
Japan. Even in the teaching profession, 
only a third of the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools are women, and Mrs. 
Kiyuchi is the only woman principal. 
She is treated very well, she says, on 
exactly the same basis as the men who 
hold similar jobs; but of course there 
should be many more women holding 
such positions. She felt, however, as did 
Dr. Sadakata, that more opportunities 
for training were sadly needed, as new 
needs were constantly arising which 
could be best met by women with inten- 
sive education — especially in the field of 
social work. 

One young Japanese woman whom 
we met told us an interesting tale of how 
she had encountered this discrimination 
against women in the educational world 
and what she had done to overcome it in 
her own case. In her high school days 
some organization had sponsored a trip to 
America, to visit American schools and 
colleges. She promptly put in an applica- 
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tion, to be briskly rebuffed with the 
response that no girls were to be included. 
She pointed out that the invitation made 
no mention of sex; but the authorities 
remained firm in their refusal. In vain she 
pointed to her high rank as a scholar and 
to the enthusiastic recommendations of 
her teachers; the director of the tour re- 
mained adamant in his determination to 
take only boys. Finally she discovered 
that some quite young boys were being 
taken, and this gave her an idea. ‘What 
will you do if they are sick?’’ she asked. 
Although the director pooh-poohed the 
suggestion, she could see that the idea 
worried him. ‘I should know exactly 
what to do,’” she assured him. ‘‘I have 
taken courses in home nursing, and any- 
way a woman is better at such things.”’ 

This final argument was successful, and 
she got her trip. And what a trip! The 
other fourteen students were disgusted 
with the honors heaped upon her. “‘It 
was marvellous,’’ said she. ‘‘As I was the 
only girl, of course everyone picked me 
out for special attention. I sat in the 
place of honor on every occasion. Even 
the Japanese boys began to give me first 
place, because the Americans did, but 
they were quite sure the Americans must 
be mad.’’ And perhaps the best part of 
the story is that a few years later she came 
to the United States with a scholarship at 
the University of Chicago, and from 
there went to Geneva, where she had a 
position with the Japanese Legation until 
Japan withdrew from the League. 


W: FREQUENTLY heard the statement: 
“There is no such thing as security for 
women in Japan’’; but it took an ex- 
planation of the marriage and divorce 
laws in that country to make the situation 
clear to us. One out of every six marriages 
ends in divorce; before the new civil code 
was adopted, before the war, it was one 
out of every three. The husband takes 
his wife home to his family; if she does 
not adapt herself well to the new home, 
if the mother-in-law finds her incom- 


petent, or too modern, or lazy, or incom- 
patible, the husband may announce a 
divorce ‘‘by agreement.’’ To be sure, the 
wife may now demand a court action, but 
though the men have to defend themselves 
in such a case, the law favors them rather 
than the women. A new solution of this 
problem may be the modern apartment 
houses that are going up in the Cities; 
homes of their own may help to keep 
young couples together. 

Many unsolved social problems con- 
cerning women and their place in society 
survive from Japan’s feudal days — 
though perhaps they are less complicated 
than those of other Oriental countries. 
The rapidity with which Japan has be- 
come industrialized since the war has 
given rise to other complications. The 
family has always been the all-important 
unit of society. Is rapid change about to 
destroy its importance? If so, what is to 
take its place? These are vital questions 
in the Japan of today, when 35 per cent 
of the women are employed in wage- 
paying jobs. 


By var the greatest number of Japan's 
women workers are in the textile fac- 
tories. Most of them enter directly from 
primary school, and their ages range from 
twelve to twenty-five. The great majority 
are from the country. The ‘‘dormitories,”’ 
of which we hear so much, were primarily 
an attempt to safeguard the girls: in the 
absence of home and family there is no 
one but the employer to take any respon- 
sibility for their safety and welfare. In 
its inception, this plan is calculated to 
adjust the new industrial system to the 
needs of the family. It has many advan- 
tages — in fact, under the present condi- 
tions it is perhaps the only means for 
safeguarding morals and health. On the 
other hand, employers frequently abuse 
their power to their own economic ad- 
vantage. Hours are invariably long and 
wages low. To be sure, if proper food and 
living conditions are supplied, with pro- 
vision for recreation and education, as in 
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a few of the best factories, the real wage 
is not so insignificant as would be in- 
dicated by the small sums sent home to 
eke out the meager family income, or 
stowed away for the dowery. By far the 
greater number of these girls go home 
after a few years to be married and to 
settle down in their own communities. 

However, serious health and social 
problems are created by the large num- 
bers of employers who exploit their girl 
workers. The situation can be corrected 
only by more government supervision and 
control, such as our friends of the after- 
noon discussion hope to get with their 
vote. 


Tar second largest number of women are 
employed in shops and offices. These girls 
are usually high school graduates and 
residents of the cities in which they work. 
Most employers prefer to hire girls who 
are living at home; they are thus relieved 
of responsibility, and of course can then 
hire them for a lower wage. 

Both social and economic problems 
arise from the new industrial position of 
women. It cannot yet be called economic 
freedom, though perhaps it is a step in that 
direction. It is harder than ever for girls 
to adjust themselves to the husband's 
family; they even want to live away from 
their own families, and when married to 
have homes of their own. They are be- 
ginning to desire independence. This is 
one of the bitterest conflicts set up be- 
tween the old and the new in Japan, and 
it will take all the wisdom and patience 
of both men and women of good will to 
overcome it. 


I THEsE adjustments are difficult for 
women born and brought up in Japan, 
think what they must be for girls born 
and brought up in the United States — 
the so-called ‘‘second-generation Japa- 
nese’’—really our own American citizens, 
born into homes which we have con- 
demned to remain forever alien. Here, it 
seems to me, is a full-grown problem for 





educated, broad-minded American women. 
Teachers on the Pacific coast, who have 
helped to educate these girls, know their 
sterling qualities: their fine minds, their 
perseverance, their modesty, their artistic 
qualities, their sense of responsibility. 
Yet in our cOuntry — and theirs — all 
doors are closed to them. Feeling the 
hopelessness of finding positions here 
that are at all worthy of their talents, 
they return to Japan, only to find them- 
selves misfits and unwanted there as well. 
Marriage into a Japanese family is likely 
to bring still more grief. Surely there must 
be some way for us to prevent the waste 
of this splendid human material — young 
people who could do so much to bring 
closer together their own country and 
that of their fathers. When we asked our 
Japanese friends what we could do to help 
these young people to find themselves, 
their answer was one I hope we all took 
to heart: ‘‘Make them the best possible 
Americans!’’ There is something for us 
to ponder here. 

Perhaps more trips to Japan will help 
us. I remember the day when one of my 
fellow travelers turned to me suddenly 
and said: ‘‘Something queer has happened 
to me. Nobody looks Japanese to me any 
more. All these folks around us are just 
people!’’ If only we could achieve that 
miracle without leaving the country to do 
it! This is certainly one of our own Ameri- 
can problems, and apparently it takes 
more than getting the vote to accomplish 
it. 

‘What do you think of our Japanese 
women ?’’ was one of the questions asked 
us frequently by inquiring reporters seek- 
ing to find out our impressions of Japan. 
““Charming,’’ was our reply; ‘‘but let us 
know them better; you keep them too 
much to yourselves.’” And as we came to 
know them better we added many other 
adjectives to our first one: gay, graceful, 
beautiful, dignified, earnest, clever. Some- 
times we were inclined to envy them their 
grace and charm. But we felt surethey 
envied us something, too — our liberty. 








Financing Our 
Public Schools....++4. 


re this month the legislatures of 
forty-four of our sovereign states 
will be in session. What these legislatures 
do about financing education has much 
more to do with the affairs of each lay 
citizen than the mere amount of taxes he 
may be required to pay. It will affect, in- 
directly at least, the welfare and relation- 
ships of his children and his children’s 
children. In January to April, 1937, the 
future of thousands of children will be 
brightened or blighted, depending upon 
the degree of enlightenment and unself- 
ishness of laymen reflected in the actions 
of the representatives of the people. 


Accorpine to state constitutions, the 
administration and financial support of 
public schools are functions of the states. 
The mandates are that the states shall ever 
maintain a suitable and efficient system of free 
public schools. For the most part the choice 
of means for the support of public schools 
is left largely to the discretion of the 
legislatures. 

Because of the local character of the set- 
tlement and development of our country, 
practically every state has followed the 
early colonial pattern of local district 
control and financial responsibility for 
schools. The states early surrendered their 
powers of administration to their agents, 
the local school boards, and shifted the 
state’s responsibility for financial support 
to local property taxes that were some- 
times made mandatory. This shifting of 
financial burden worked very well under 
primitive conditions; but today, as will 


District, State, or Nation—Where 
Shall the Burden of Education Rest? 


By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


be presently seen, it is the bane of equity 
and fair degree of equality of opportunity 
for all the children of all the people. 


Asiwz from the social and political 
philosophy back of the idea of state sup- 
port of public education, two very com- 
monplace but none-too-often recognized 
facts make the state financing of schools 
an inescapable obligation — inescapable, 
if we accept the democratic principle that 
society owes a decent degree of equality of 
opportunity to every child to develop 
mentally, physically, and morally into a 
useful and happy citizen. These two facts 
have to do with the geographically un- 
equal distribution of wealth and with the 
unequal number of children to be reared 
and educated by adults of different com- 
munities and areas. 

The shifting of the financial burden of 
school support from the state to local 
communities is based upon the assump- 
tion of equal economic ability of the sev- 
eral communities. Under the increasing 
industrialization of production that as- 
sumption is wholly fallacious. With the 
corporate form of organization, wealth 
and taxpaying ability have become highly 
concentrated in small areas. Furthermore, 
geography itself denies equality of eco- 
nomic ability among communities. The 
presence of natural resources, the fertility 
of the soil, and strategic locality are 
factors which result in resources and pow- 
ers wholly independent of the energy and 
moral or intellectual worth of the people 
living in the area. 
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Dozens and dozens of surveys have 
shown the most appalling inequalities 
among school districts in ability to raise 
local revenue. Sometimes the ratios run 
well over a hundred to one, and in gen- 
eral in any state one fourth of the children 
live in communities that have half or 
more of the wealth and income. 

The situation is much worse than this 
unequal distribution of wealth indicates. 
In general, the poorer the community the 
greater the number of children per family. 
In one study, all of the counties in the 
United States were classified according to 
six levels of economic ability, and the 
ratio of children under 5 years of age to 
women 20 to 44 years of age in counties 
in each economic level was calculated and 
compared to the average ratio for the 
United States. The condition revealed is 
most astounding. In the poorest counties 
there are 62.5 per cent more children in 
comparison to the number of women than 
in the average counties of the United 
States; while on the same basis in the 
richest counties there are 24.5 per cent 
fewer children. Similar data for all coun- 
ties are given below, the ratios being 
based on a comparison with the average 
ratio of children to women in the nation, 
which is approximately the ratio required 
to replace the population lost by death.! 


(Ratios at economic levels from poorest to richest.) 
Ist level Excess ratio children to women.. +62.5 
2d level Excess ratio children to women.. +41.1 
3d level Excess ratio children to women.. +18.4 
4th level Excess ratio children to women.. + 3.9 
5th level Deficiency ratio children to 


WU 568s oc csee srr nceecew ees —10.3 
6th level Deficiency ratio children to 
WOMB cccccccccccccccccsccces — 24.5 


These great differences in the relative 
number of children result in still greater 
differences in ability to support schools, 
because many counties are in states that 





1 Osborn, Frederick, ‘Significance of Differential 
Reproduction for American Educational Policy,"’ re- 
printed from Social Forces, Vol. 14, No. 1, October 
1935, p. 30. 





depend almost wholly upon local taxa- 
tion for school support. In fact, only one 
third of the states pay as much as 30 per 
cent of the cost of schools from state 
taxation. 

This situation simply means that in 
most states money and education are con- 
centrated upon communities that have the 
fewest children, and upon children who 
in turn will have the fewest children. 
This practice is just as effective a method 
of committing intellectual and cultural 
suicide as if somebody had invented it for 
that purpose. And the inhabitants of 
rich districts need not think they will 
escape the penalty. Many of the future 
inhabitants of their communities will 
have to come from the poor counties. 
Their children’s neighbors will be the 
neglected children now living in poor 
counties. 


Locat support of schools has of necessity 
depended upon the general property tax. 
There is no other kind, except the per 
capita tax, that can be successfully col- 
lected by local governmental units. This 
tax has become increasingly a poor meas- 
ure of ability to pay. It has resulted in the 
farmer's taxes amounting to about 30 per 
cent of his net income. It has been reliably 
estimated that the farmers for many years 
have paid one fifth of the total tax bill in 
the nation, although they have received 
only one tenth of the nation’s income. 

The property tax has finally broken 
down in many states and localities. The 
great delinquencies following the on- 
slaught of the depression brought its 
deficiencies into bold relief. The only al- 
ternatives were state taxation of other 
sources and the apportionment of benefits 
to the several communities, or the aban- 
donment of schools and other services. 
Given time to think the American people 
never choose the latter. 

But, like the pendulum of the clock, 
reactions go to the extreme. Under the 
leadership of real estate boards and tax- 
payers associations, there has been a wild 
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movement in some states to abolish the 
property tax altogether. In others, tax 
limitation measures have been proposed 
and adopted. In all cases where tax limita- 
tion measures have become effective with- 
out being preceded or accompanied by 
adequate substitute sources of revenue the 
most dire results have followed. Such 
actions have realistically demonstrated 
that some things, such as empty stomachs 
and bare backs of the sick and the un- 
employed, and little children and anxious 
youth staring at the doors of closed 
schools, are worse than even an unfair 
taxation system. 

The most helpful things that can be 
said with regard to the property tax are: 
(1) that there is no sound reason why 
property should not be taxed since its 
ownership reflects an ability to pay and 
since it directly benefits by protection and 
regulation of government; (2) that what 
is needed is a scientific assessment by the 
state, collection at frequent intervals to 
prevent large burdens on the taxpayers at 
one time, and quick and certain fore- 
closures on delinquent property; (3) that 
state property taxes should be repealed or 
definitely limited and other tax sources 
substituted for them, leaving the property 
tax for local government; (4) that the 
rate of local property taxes should be 
fixed by local units of government, espe- 
cially if rates above a reasonable maxi- 
mum must be approved by a majority of 
the voters voting in an election on the 
question; and (5) that the best way to 
relieve the property tax is to remove the 
necessity for high local rates by an ade- 
quate system of state support of services 
such as public education. 


Ta general breakdown of local property 
taxes, together with the appalling hard- 
ships undergone by many of our schools 
and a general recognition that the main- 
tenance of needed services and fair op- 
portunity is essentially a state job as well 
as a local one, has resulted in material 
increases in state financing of schools 


since 1932. Up to that time schools had 
been receiving a smaller and smaller per- 
centage of their support from state 
sources, because local support was con- 
stantly increasing faster than state sup- 
port. In 1930 only 7 states were providing 
30 per cent or more of the money for 
schools. In 1934, 17 states were providing 
more than 30 per cent, and in 1935 at least 
21 states increased the amount of state 
support; probably 25 states passed the 30 
per cent mark. Delaware, California, 
North Carolina, and Texas are well past 
the 60 per cent mark. 

Since 1929 there has been a general 
tendency for states to abandon general 
property taxes for state purposes, to re- 
duce the rates of local taxes and to adopt 
a wide variety of new taxes, a large part 
of the proceeds of which are returned to 
local units for schools and other purposes. 
The trend is shown by the number of 
states levying certain taxes in 1929 as 
compared with 1935: 


1929 1935 
Corporation income taxes........... 16 28 
Personal income taxes............... 15 28 
ee 5 25 
Special sales taxes, tobacco.......... 10 «15 
Special sales taxes, alcoholic beverages 0 18 
Gasoline taxes earmarked for schools. . 3 8 
ee 4 17 


Other new taxes, such as franchises and 
licenses, severance taxes, inheritance 
and gift taxes with the proceeds ear- 
marked for schools are now levied by 
two to four times as many states as in 
1929 } 


One fact about state taxation is now 
perfectly clear: no single source of taxa- 
tion will suffice. A stabilized budget de- 
pends upon the laying of many taxes with 
rates adjusted up or down according to 
needs and economic conditions. Out- 
standing examples of state revenue 
systems, based on many taxes, are Wash- 
ington, Okiahoma, Louisiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Mississippi, and Michigan. 

1 State School Revenue Legislation, 1934, Research 


Division, National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., April 1936. 
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[x 1s not sufficient merely to raise larger 
state funds for schools. Equally impor- 
tant is the apportionment of the funds to 
local units. Past methods of getting state 
money back to communities are now ob- 
solete, unfair, and inefficient. 

In the past the chief methods of appor- 
tionment have been based on: (1) popula- 
tion, viz., school census, enrollment, or 
average daily attendance; (2) subsidy or 
stimulation, usually based on the match- 
ing of funds; (3) earmarked grants for 
specific parts of the school program. 

The apportionment of funds on the 
basis of population is founded either on 
the assumption that the state will pay 
the entire cost of the educational pro- 
gram, or, if not the entire cost, on the 
assumption that all local communities 
have equal ability to support schools. 
With but one exception, states have not 
undertaken to pay the entire cost of 
schools. In nearly all cases the state's 
contribution is relatively small, and con- 
sequently with great inequalities in local 
taxpaying ability, the apportionment of 
funds according to population does little 
to equalize educational opportunities. 

Funds for stimulating communities to 
undertake new enterprises usually stimu- 
late only those that are already most able 
to do for themselves. This is always true 
when local units are required to match 
state funds. For example, one state form- 
erly provided that each district that paid 
salaries of $1,000 or more per year to each 
teacher would receive $200 per year from 
the state. The trouble was that the dis- 
tricts most in need of assistance could not 
raise the required $800. 

Earmarked grants, such as special funds 
for certain districts, tend to produce lop- 
sided curricular opportunities and neglect 
well-rounded education. 

The modern methods of apportioning 
state school funds to local schools are 
based upon the ideal that it is the duty of 
the state to guarantee to each child a 
defined, acceptable minimum standard of 
educational opportunity. This ideal de- 


mands that the agents of the state de- 
termine what goes into the minimum 
standard. The standard must include all 
the essentials of a modern school program 
and must be translated into terms of cost 
per unit, such as the pupil or the teaching 
group. 


How the state undertakes to guarantee 
sufficient funds to local schools may take 
either of two general directions: (1) the 
state can pay the entire cost of the mini- 
mum program, leaving local taxes for the 
local district to use in exceeding the state 
minimum standard; or (2) the state can 
require the levying of a uniform tax rate 
by all local districts, and then pay to 
each district the amount required to bring 
its school money up to the minimum 
amount guaranteed. 

During recent years the trend has been 
toward a combination of the two methods 
by the same state. For example, in In- 
diana, in addition to certain funds ap- 
portioned on the basis of average daily 
attendance, the state pays annually to 
each district $600 per teaching unit. In 
addition to these general funds, those 
districts that levy a five-mill tax and are 
still unable to pay $800 per elementary 
teacher, $1,000 per high school teacher, 
and other specified costs, receive sufficient 
state equalization funds to do so. 

Whichever the method of apportion- 
ment, it is necessary that the amount 
allotted to each district take into consider- 
ation varying expense due to transporta- 
tion, the higher cost of necessary small 
schools, the higher cost of high schools, 
the cost of buildings and equipment, the 
cost of tuition to other districts, and the 
cost of extraordinary services such as 
special classes for physically and mentally 
handicapped children. 

The consolidation of rural schools and 
the organization of large school districts 
will result in more and better services for 
the money spent. It is a mistake, however, 
to assume that school and district con- 
solidations will always cost less money. 
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ECONOMIC ABILITY OF THE STATES TO PAY TAXES, 
AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


Current expendi- 
Ratio of tures for public Rank on Rank on ratio 
States Taxpaying abil- adultsto schools pe tax-paying ofadultsto School 
ity percapita! children? enrolled ability children expenditures 


2.30 $74.22 


19.81 1.68 asst 47 45 
52.79 2.8% 91.29 26 12 
23.88 LoD 24.08 45 ; 48 
California 56.09 ey 119.98 22 2 
Colorado 55.82 2.36 92.84 23 : 10 


To 2.42 96.82 5 7 
57.41 me | 89.91 19 13 
35.61 30 44.78 36 : 37 
24.80 -69 25.27 44 47 
53.94 93 69.90 24 29 


59.01 73 89.85 17 14 
53.09 -49 78.78 25 20 
77.24 .36 78.39 2 22 
62.62 -30 73.79 14 27 
24.83 .88 32.64 43 ; 42 


28.62 .92 40.88 41 39 
51.01 36 62.54 31 ' 32 
49.96 .46 74.52 32 26 
Massachusetts 66.45 65 97.25 7 
Michigan 48.35 -47 93.95 33 


62.73 .29 83.60 11. 
Mississippi 18.39 .72 28.18 48 
Missouri 52.68 .58 65.09 27 
Montana 67.87 wy 92.79 6 
Nebraska 71.66 22 py “ 


24 116.54 1 
33 87.98 18 
. 56 118.92 ai. 
-74 58.03 37 
93 133.60 10 


.52 ao.47 42 
43 78.29 13 
3D 85.54 20 
.88 41.56 39 
.82 78 .03 8 


| 78.76 15 
-47 94.00 16 
41 25.59 46 
95 81.26 3 
-90 31.69 40 


2.01 51.44 38 
5.43 62.20 29 
2.38 69.18 34 
1 
2 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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Virginia .82 35.38 35 
Washington odd 81.79 9 


West Virginia ‘ 1.76 57.03 28 


Wisconsin . 2.32 77.57 30 
Wyoming ‘ 2.36 97.46 21 20.5 


1Data derived from — Chism, Leslie L. The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools, Contributions to Education, no. 669. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Page 124, Table 27, col. 2; and — estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 
e 


Taxpaying abiliry is based on the application to each state of the Second Model Tax Plan of t 
port on a Plan of a Model System of State and Local Taxation, 1933. 

2 Adults are those of productive ages, 21 to 65 years of age. Children are those of public school ages, 6 to 17 years of age. 

8 Statistics of State School Systems, Bulletin, 1933, no. 2, Washington, D. C.1 Office of Education, Department of the Interior, page 91, table 28, 
1. 3. Data include interest but not capital outlay. 


National! Tax Association as shown in Second Re- 
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They usually will not. Anyway, the pur- 
pose of school consolidations is to give 
better opportunities to children, not 
necessarily to cut the tax bill. 


Ir every state should immediately adopt 
an ideal system of taxation, a perfect 
method of apportionment, and the most 
efficient system of school organization 
and administration, there is not the 
slightest likelihood that any fair degree 
of equality of educational opportunity 
would be possible in the nation. For the 
same reasons that there can be no equality 
within the states without state support, 
there can be no equality among the states 
without federal financial contributions to 
the states for school support. In the first 
place, there are great differences among 
the states in the ability to pay taxes. In 
the next place there are great differences 
among the states in the number of chil- 
dren per family, and invariably the poorer 
the state the larger the proportion of 
children to be reared and educated. For 
example, South Carolina has twice as 
many children per adult as California, but 
much less than half the per capita eco- 
nomic ability to pay taxes. 

Although space does not permit the ex- 
planation and implications of these facts, 
they are given to the reader in the accom- 
panying table. Suffice it to say that the 


determinants of unequal economic ability 
are geological phenomena of ages past, 
geographical location, the industrial 
revolution, and for many states the politi- 
cal and social accidents of the Civil War. 
The influence of such factors on financial 
support of schools can be counteracted 
only by the federal government through 
its taxing powers and distributive facili- 
ties. 

A comparison of wealth, taxpaying 
ability, taxes actually paid, and expendi- 
tures actually made for public schools 
shows beyond doubt that the support of 
schools and the consequent educational 
opportunity depends primarily upon the 
economic ability to pay taxes and not 
upon what the people want, nor upon 
their effort to support schools. It is not 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
educational opportunity can be equalized 
by depending entirely upon state effort 
and finance. 


In sHoRT, the solution of the problem of 


financing education depends upon the 
calm facing of stubborn economic facts 
and the adoption of scientific, equitable 
systems of taxation and distribution of 
the benefits of taxation, and upon the 
proper evaluation and coordination of 
national, state, and local efforts and con- 
tributions. 





Who Selects 
America’s Movies? .++- 


ae for the abolition of block- 
booking and blind selling of motion 
pictures, one of the items on the legisla- 
tive program of the A.A.U.W., will un- 
doubtedly come up in Congress again this 
year. Senator Neely of West Virginia 
sponsored such a bill last year in the 
Senate, while Congressman Pettengill of 
Indiana wrote the House bill. 

The hearings held in March 1936 before 
the Senate and House Committees proved 
a most enlightening experience to those 
who attended — both as to methods used 
by the government for studying questions 
confronting the nation through commit- 
tee hearings in the Senate and House, and 
as to the ramifications of the world’s 
greatest amusement business, the moving 
picture industry and art. 

The Neely-Pettengill bills aim to make 
illegal the present methods of distribution 
of films to independently owned theaters 
throughout America and the world. These 
methods, known as block-booking and 
blind selling, have gradually through the 
last twenty years made it practically im- 
possible for the independent exhibitors in 
the privately owned theaters of the coun- 
try to have a voice in selecting pictures 
they will purchase to show in their own 
theaters. 

“The Big Eight,’’ the opponents of the 
bill, are Fox, Warner Brothers, RKO, 
Metro, Paramount, Columbia, Universal, 
with the addition lately of United Artists. 
These companies, together with two in- 
dependent producers, still struggling to 
maintain a foothold in the market, 
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Has the Community the Right to 
Choose the Films It Wants to See? 


By RAY T. NOURSE 


monopolize the entire moving-picture 
output of the country. They are able to 
maintain their markets because of the 
device known as block-booking. This 
means that any independent exhibitor 
who wishes to show pictures in his thea- 
ter must buy the entire yearly output of 
feature pictures made by the companies he 
selects. The output ranges for different 
companies from about thirty-six to sixty- 
two pictures. 


Mew, as we and the producers know, 
the tastes of America lie on many different 
planes. Every producer aims to cater to all 
these different tastes in his block of pic- 
tures. Hence fifty films will range from 
the blood-curdling brutal trash featured 
on the bill boards of slum neighborhoods, 
through the gangster, the Western, the 
sly salacious sex picture, the glamorous 
musical comedy, the O'Neill drama, the 
magnificent historical pageant. 

But is the independent neighborhood 
exhibitor in the cultured sections of 
America permitted to choose from the 
fifty films of each of the ‘‘Big Eight’’ 
those which best fit the taste of his 
audience? He is not. Since the exhibitor 
changes his film at the most three times a 
week, the output of two or three com- 
panies is all he can buy, and that means 
the entire output made for every class who 
goes to movies — from the gangster to 
the best American. The exhibitor buys 
these films. He pays for them. And more- 
over he must show them. 

A great deal was said at the hearing 








about cancellation privileges. In some 
contracts there is a one-in-every-ten can- 
cellation privilege, but it bears this little 
joker. No cancellation may be made four- 
teen days after the picture has been shown 
in a region. The country is divided into 
thirty-two regions. If a picture opens in a 
little lumber camp where there is a weekly 
newspaper, the fourteen days may have 
passed before the independent exhibitor 
at a remote point in the same district 
knows the picture has been released, to 
say nothing of knowing anything about 
its quality. As the independent exhibitors 
said at the hearing, since blind selling 
makes it impossible for them to know 
anything about other pictures to be re- 
leased during the year, they are apt to 
take a chance on the evil they have with 
them, rather than fly to others they know 
not of. 


Tas brings me to the second of the 
practices attacked by the Pettengill bill 
— blind selling. The exhibitors showed 
contracts from all the ‘‘Big Eight’’ for 
the year 1935-36. These stated that the 
producer would make so many films dur- 
ing the year. They would be released dur- 
ing the theatrical season. The exhibitor 
must sign his contract without knowing 
the names of the films, anything about 
their contents, or what actor or actress 
will play in them. He must, if he signs 
this contract, pay in full for this stated 
number of unknown pictures, subject to 
the above stated cancellation privilege. 
But if the producer does not make the en- 
tire number that the exhibitor has agreed 
to buy blind, the exhibitor cannot compel 
the delivery of substitute pictures and 
usually must piece out his requirements 
by purchases of inferior pictures available 
for spot booking. 

Another little joker in the blind-selling 
practice is that if the independent exhibi- 
tor cancels a picture in the most expensive 
class, the films being ‘divided into four 
classes differently priced, the producer 
reserves the right to substitute any class 
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picture for that canceled film. Usually this 
works out in the following fashion. If an 
expensive big-star picture costing $125 is 
cancelled because it is too raw for the 
exhibitor’s community or because it is 
offensive on religious or racial grounds to 
his particular audience, the producer may 
substitute in its place a $25 picture, 
charging the highest contract price there- 
fore and thus placing a penalty on the 
exercise of the cancelation privilege. 

It was testified that there were thirteen 
national distributors eight years ago, 
combined during the period to the present 
“Big Eight,’’ and about to be once more 
telescoped to three. Thus is the world’s 
greatest amusement and newest art more 
and more constricted with less and less 
chance for the new and the experimental 
and brilliant to find a foothold. With a 
closed market, no independent producer 
dares enter the field. He may make a 
beautiful picture, but without a distribu- 
tion outlet it can never reach the screens. 
I am reminded forcibly of the old Salon in 
Paris battling the young modern painters 
who revivified twentieth century art. In 
motion pictures there is the same fight to 
keep the new out of the field and make 
stagnation possible. 


I nave set forth some of the technical 
points of the hearing to give the back- 
ground of this little-understood drama. 
It may be noted that the big Washington 
papers scarcely gave the hearing a line, 
though it lasted for two weeks and it was 
claimed that a million dollars’ worth of 
legal talent was present. 

The alignment of forces drawn up for 
this movie battle before the dignified 
Senate Committee and the much more in- 
terested House Committee was most strik- 
ing and suggestive. Typical of the pro- 
ducers’ group was the president of one of 
the big companies, an eloquent pleader 
for the monopoly. Clearly, he truly be- 
lieved that selling motion pictures is 
strictly a business, like selling steel rails 
or oil, and that this great industry, with 
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millions invested, was being threatened 
by reformers who were merely tools of the 
independent exhibitors — meddlers try- 
ing to penalize efficiency in a great busi- 
ness of which they knew nothing. 

On the other side of the aisle, aligned 
for defense of the bill, sat the educational 
forces of the country. Here were the de- 
tached scientists and educators who had 
sponsored the Payne Foundation studies 
made two years ago. It was the revela- 
tions of these studies which so stirred the 
churches of the country that the Catholic 
Church through its League of Decency 
frightened the ‘Big Eight’’ by the threat 
of national censorship into the new kind 
of movies which you are now attending. 
Dr. Forman, who summarized in Our 
Movie-Made Children the volumes compris- 
ing the findings of the Payne Foundation 
studies, revealed the gangster movie as a 
most potent breeding ground and techni- 
cal school for the young criminals passing 
at present through the juvenile courts and 
first-offense prison cells. Among the in- 
corrigible girls in our institutions, the 
investigators learned that it was under 
the voluptuous tutelage of the movies 
that these young prostitutes had first 
yearned for and learned of the sup- 
posedly gorgeous fruits of vice. 


Aone the bill's supporters were alien- 
ists who had studied the nervous break- 
downs of the frightened overstrung chil- 
dren whom we have all seen sitting rigid 
on the edges of their chairs or screaming 
and dancing wildly in the aisles at the 
movies’ frightfulness. Social workers, 
too, were there, some who had aided in 
the juvenile criminal studies. And the or- 
ganized women were there, representing 
three or four million members of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the National Education 
Association, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, the American Home 


Economics Association, the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

To my mind this group, potent crystal- 
lizers of public opinion in America, 
backed by letters from the presidents of at 
least fifty leading colleges, represented the 
public to whom the monopoly will 
eventually be made responsible. And 
merely brushing them by, as was done 
repeatedly by the movie lawyer, by a 
soothing and pitying reference to ‘‘these 
good (but mistaken) women”’ isn’t going 
to make them less vocal, but more. 

The point stressed by these women, one 
and all, was that they wanted block- 
booking and blind selling abolished, so 
that their communities may choose their 
own pictures, so that the responsibility 
for pictures shown can be placed on the 
local community exhibitor who lives 
among them and belongs to their business 
men’s clubs and goes to their churches. 
They want to make this man responsible 
for his programs and not some vague re- 
mote invulnerable power in Hollywood 
who wouldn't suffer for his affront to 
their local prejudices because he has a 
forced market for his product no matter 
what its quality. 

To this demand, independent exhibitors 
from all over the country added their ap- 
peal for local suffrage — exhibitors who 
lived in Catholic communities where 
‘Laughing Boy’’ was blacklisted, who 
lived in negro sections that didn’t want 
Mussolini pictures, who lived in German 
sections that didn’t want French war pic- 
tures, who lived in polo sections that 
didn’t want slum pictures, who lived in 
slums where they didn’t want sophisti- 
cated society drama. 


‘Tas testimony made one realize the di- 
versity of American life and the impos- 
sibility of national censorship which 
some groups want and which one Con- 
gtessman kept injecting into the hearing. 
He was finally answered by a member of 
the committee which helped draft the 
bill, who gave us a brilliant discourse on 
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the two schools of thought in govern- 
ment — one which wishes everything 
government-regimented, the other which 
believes that democracy grows and edu- 
cates itself through the process of trial 
and error and eventually comes out at a 
higher freedom. 

Women testified in opposition to the bill, 
too, but they seemed largely to be ‘‘on 
their own,’’ without the organized back- 
ing of great educational organizations. 

American groups in China made their 
pleas, also, for eliminating the prevailing 
vicious practice of bringing blocks of un- 
suitable pictures to the Oriental coun- 
tries, which on the one hand break down 
the standing of the white races there 
through pictures showing white people 
of low standards of decency and honor, 
and on the other hand infuriate the 
Orientals by picturing them as evil and 
sinister villains. Americans in Europe 
sent their protest against the practice of 
block-booking and blind selling on the 
ground of the falseness of the impressions 
of America given by the vulgarity and 
display of lawlessness in unselected 
pictures. 





This was answered by the representa- 
tive of one of the big companies — with 
the reply that Europe found the movies 
one of the most potent salesmen of Ameri- 
can goods in the world, and England had 
limited the proportion of American pic- 
tures shown tn her country to shut off this 
advertising. 


Snaceazp down, the question back of 
the arguments pro and con seems to be 
the same as that confronting the whole 
world today. Shall regimentation or in- 
dividualism survive? Shall America choose 
her own amusement from movies pro- 
duced by rival companies, and so by com- 
petitive buying of the best and refusal to 
buy the culls create competition in Holly- 
wood for superior rather than for medio- 
cre goods? 

Cry out as they will in Hollywood that 
America will choose the bad and the 
mediocre and let the good go begging for 
a market, we have only to look at the 
gteat box office successes of recent years 
to know that the standard of American 
taste is on the whole high rather than 
low. 








To Honor Miss Woolley 


iy June 1937 the official career of Mary E. Woo ttey as president of 
Mount Holyoke College will come to a close. This occasion brings to 
mind all that Miss Woolley’s career has meant to women — and to the 
American Association of University Women in particular. 


As an Association we are grateful for her services in advancing women’s 
education, and education generally, in this country. We are grateful for her 
contribution to A.A.U.W. as president and as chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations. We are grateful for the recognition of women 
which has come through the responsibilities and honors that have been 
heaped upon her. And still more deeply, we are grateful for her wise, per- 
sistent, moving expression of the will of American women for peace. 


Believing that many members of the Association will welcome some way 
of expressing their affectionate regard for Miss Woolley, the A.A.U.W. 
Board of Directors has authorized an invitation to members of the Associa- 
tion to help in building the Mary E. Woolley International Fellowship. 


The North New England Unit has already raised $17,000 toward this 
fellowship. An endowment of $30,000 is required to establish the fellow- 
ship for biennial award, and that goal can hardly be reached by spring 
without the help of other friends. It would be particularly fitting to present 
to Miss Woolley, at the time she turns over the reigns of the college to 
Roswell Gray Ham, this concrete evidence of the love and respect of 
women throughout the country. 

It is not the thought of the Directors that contributions should be 
diverted from other fellowship units to this cause, but those who wish to 
honor Miss Woolley are invited to join in building this fellowship, which 
through the years will be a source of encouragement to those causes for 
which Miss Woolley has always stood — the progress of women, the pur- 
suit of truth, and international understanding and helpfulness. 

Any contribution, whether it be dimes or dollars, will be welcome. 


Clip this ~— and mail with your contribution to 
Miss Marion Gary, 94 Grove Street, Rutland, Vermont 


To honor Miss Woolley, I send herewith $ 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 


Address 


Make checks payable to the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship Fund 
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Savannah Welcomes the A.A.U.W. 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there — °’ 


r Ropert Browninc had been in Savan- 
I nah in the spring, no doubt another 
great poem in similar vein might have 
been written. No poet could resist the 
charm of Savannah — Savannah, with 
miles of azalea trails blazing with color, 
moss-draped trees shot through with 
showers of purple or white wistaria, 
parks adorned with camellias in many 
hues, yellow jessamine climbing on fences 
and creeping up trees to burst at the top 
into a crown of fragrant gold. No city is 
more justly famous for the natural beauty 
of its trees, which has earned for Savan- 
nah the sobriquet, ‘““The Forest City."’ 
Ott Street, especially, is a fairyland when 
dogwood is in bloom. Red-bud and tulip 
trees add delicate color. Magnolias glisten 
here and there. Streets and drives are 
bordered with age-old live oaks whose 
boughs meet in friendly gossipy fashion 
high above the lanes of modern traffic. 

Beauty spots around Savannah include 
the marshes with their marvelous color- 
ing, the beautiful tidewater rivers, the 
eighteen-mile-long palm-and-oleander- 
bordered drive to the sea, the mysterious 
cypress swamps, and the lovely sea is- 
lands. As a Savannah poet has said: 


‘Savannah wears about her wrist 
A bracelet of seas 
With little jeweled islands set 
At intervals in these.”’ 


A lovely walk would be out Bull Street 
from Bay to Forsyth Park, about a mile. 
Bull Street, which is the main north-and- 
south street, is named for Colonel William 
Bull, the South Carolinian friend of Ogle- 
thorpe who so generously lent his skill to 
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the young colony and made Savannah one 
of the few planned cities in the world. In 
the original plan for the city, parks and 
squares were placed all along the main 
streets in the older part of the city, and 
there they remain two hundred years later 
— peaceful beauty spots little disturbed 
by the traffic and rush of modern life. 
Notable among the monuments set in 
these squares is the bronze statue of James 
Edward Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia, 
by Daniel Chester French. 

In the older part of the city will be 
found the old-world charm of overhang- 
ing balconies, exquisite grill work, and 
beautiful doorways for which New Or- 
leans, Charleston, and Savannah are 
famous. The doorways you may even take 
home with you, if you have an acquisitive 
mind, in Chris Murphy’s charming book 
of etchings. 

Along the picturesque waterfront the 
negro stevedores still chant the old work 
songs of their slave ancestors, and along 
the cotton and rosin wharves may still 
be found evidence of the shipping of other 
days as an ancient negro tells stories of 
‘‘befo’ de war.’’ But the old waterfront is 
not just local color and atmosphere: it has 
played and is still playing an important 
part in history. Here in 1733 the first 
Georgia colonists landed, and here the 
first chapter in modern maritime history 
was written when in 1819 the Savannah, 
sailing from these wharves, made the first 
steamship voyage across the Atlantic. 
From this waterfront in 1912 was shipped 
the greatest amount of cotton which up 
to that time had been shipped from any 
port in the world. From these wharves 
one sees the great steamship terminals and 
modern industrial plants which line the 
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banks of the Savannah River — among 
them a ten-million-dollar paper plant 
which has come as a result of the de- 
velopment here of the making of paper 
from Georgia pine. This process was de- 
veloped by a world-famous chemist and a 
small group of devoted workers in an un- 
pretentious little laboratory down by the 
river. Of late many distinguished people 
have found their way along the old cob- 
blestone street to see for themselves the 
wonders being wrought by Dr. Charles H. 
Herty and his assistants. Among the most 
recent work is the production of rayon 
from pine. 

Eastward toward the end of the Bay is 
the *‘Old Fort’’ section where stood Fort 
Halifax, noted in affairs of the Stamp Act 
and Revolutionary days. In that section a 
dilapidated old house is pointed out as the 
traditional seamen’s tavern in which died 
Captain Flint, the pirate, of Treasure Is- 
land fame. Westward on the Bay is the old 
section, ‘‘Yamacraw,’’ where the village 
of the Indians of that name was located 
when Savannah was settled by the Eng- 
lish in 1733. It is now inhabited by 
negroes; and streets there bear such 
names as ‘‘Indian Street’’ and ‘‘Pan Cake 
Alley.”’ 

Oglethorpe Avenue was the southern 
boundary of the city in colonial days, and 
here may still be found reminders of the 
city’s early history, — the Eppinger house, 
a tavern of Revolutionary days when the 
Georgia legislature held sessions in 1783; 
a house where Aaron Burr stayed follow- 
ing his duel with Alexander Hamilton; 
the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
noted for beauty of its architecture, 
where Lowell Mason, “‘father of Ameri- 
can church music,’’ was organist; and the 
Savannah Theater, built in 1818. 

On the eastern side of the old part of the 
city are other places of historic interest: 
the “‘Pink House’’ dating from Revolu- 
tionary days; the Hotel John Wesley on 
the site of the parsonage where in 1736-7 
the Reverend John Wesley made love to 
Sophie Hopkey; the Owens house, where 


General Marquis de Lafayette was enter- 
tained in 1825 — probably the finest speci- 
men of ante-bellum architecture in Savan- 
nah; Colonial Park, the old burying- 
ground dating from early days of the 
colony, in which are seen tombs of dis- 
tinguished early Georgians; the ante- 
bellum convent of St. Vincent de Paul 
where Winnie Davis, beloved daughter 
of the Confederacy, was sheltered in the 
days following the Civil War; the Colo- 
nial Dames House, a fine old ante-bellum 
mansion where Robert E. Lee and Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray were visitors, 
and later the home of Juliette Low where 
the Girl Scouts of America was founded 
by her. 

Similarly, on the western side of the old 
part of Savannah, are places worth visit- 
ing: the mansion of William Scarborough, 
who sent the steamship Savannah across 
the Atlantic; old buildings of the Central 
of Georgia Railroad founded in 1835; the 
Union Station; the Municipal Audito- 
rium; the City Market with its types of 
negro and ‘“‘cracker’’ vendors, and prod- 
uce peculiar to environs of Savannah; 
and the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, formerly the ante-bellum man- 
sion of the Telfair family. This is the 
finest gallery of its size south of Washing- 
ton and here the Arts section of the Con- 
vention will meet. The Telfair is bringing 
special exhibitions for the meeting, one 
of which will be Alice Huger Smith's dis- 
tinguished paintings of the rice planta- 
tions. 

Beyond Gaston Street, the layout of 
squares of the city ceases. At Bull and 
Gaston Streets commences the great park, 
called Forsyth, in the heart of the city. 
On the south of the Park is the armory of 
the Chatham Artillery, one of the oldest 
military commands in the United States, 
which houses cannons captured at the 
battle of Yorktown in the American 
Revolution. 

From that location, the new part of 
Savannah begins, and at Victory Drive 
and Bull Street the very new part of the 
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city is reached. Victory Drive with its 
miles of palmetto trees and azalea trail is 
now a main artery of motor travel from 
which routes lead to watering places in 
the eastward vicinity of Savannah, — 
White Bluff, Thunderbolt, Isle of Hope, 
Beaulieu, Vernon View, and Tybee. 

At Isle of Hope is Wormsloe, a planta- 
tion dating from earliest colonial times, 
where there are ruins of a tabby fort of 
that period, and gardens celebrated for 
the finest collection of camellias and 
azaleas in the state. The sightseeing trip 
which the Savannah Branch is planning 
for A.A.U.W. members will include a 
visit to these famous gardens. Near 
Thunderbolt, a place noted for fishing 
and boating, is Bonaventure, another 
famous colonial plantation, home of the 
Tattnall family, and birthplace and final 
resting place of Commodore Josiah Tatt- 
nall, author of that famous utterance, 
“Blood is thicker than water.’’ The 
plantation is now a cemetery — so beau- 
tiful that it has been called ‘‘a cathedral 
of nature.”’ 

Driving west from Savannah on the 
Ogeechee Road, the visitor will find the 
interesting United States bamboo experi- 


ment farm a place worth seeing; riding be- 
yond it one comes to the Ogeechee River, 
and turning off Ogeechee Road one may 
visit Half Moon Lake —a region of 
natural wild beauty, where water hya- 
cinths and water lilies cover most of the 
surface of the lake and in bloom make a 
magnificent show. 

Another pleasant trip out from Savan- 
nah is to follow the motor road westward 
along the Savannah River to the Georgia 
Carolina Bridge in the region of former 
vast rice fields, now abandoned and con- 
verted into a bird sanctuary under the 
United States Biological Survey. 

In Savannah itself, with all its busy, 
progressive life, convention visitors will 
find still a charming old Southern city 
with an atmosphere of culture and leisure, 
a city where people take time to enjoy the 
finer things of life. 

The wide verandas of the DeSoto will 
invite you to rest. You may be busy every 
moment of the four convention days, but 
you will certainly want to linger and bask 
in the sunshine of our Southern spring. 
Such is the charm of Savannah, and 
Savannah extends a true Southern wel- 
come. 


Savannah 


LYFE ships and trains and farmers’ mart 
In busy commerce ply their art. 


Through lovely park and quiet street 
The mocking birds trill loud and sweet. 


Here old and new are blended well 
And monuments its annals tell. 


From bluff to tree-lined avenue 
Savannah calls to welcome you. 
— Marie Reppy 








And Charleston, Too, Invites A.A.U.W. 


LTHOUGH spring is the ideal and 
A spectacular moment to visit the 
glamorous old city of Charleston, South 
Carolina — the allegro movement of its 
symphony of the seasons, when every gar- 
den behind a lovely old gateway ‘‘walks in 
beauty,’’ and Middleton, Magnolia, and 
Cypress Gardens touch the sou! with their 
sheer unbelievable beauty —Charleston is 
always lovely. Her gifts are yours for the 
taking, for in this day of easy and delight- 
ful travel, one can say to Mr. and Mrs. 
California, or the Misses Maine, ‘‘Come 
down to Kew in lilac-time — it isn’t 
far from London,’’ and Charleston isn’t 
far from anywhere in 1937. 

Charleston is a city of the artist, the 
writer, the beauty-lover, for those of 
imagination, so let’s imagine for our- 
selves a small interlude in which Past 
meets Present, and call the drama, fan- 
tasy, or what-have-we, ‘‘Eight Noble 
Ghosts Go West.’’ Let us picture the 
Eight Lords Proprietors of the Province 
of Carolina, paying a 250-year-late visit 
to the city which once was theirs. Let's 
‘‘discover’’ them on the top of the Francis 
Marion Hotel, gazing down and out at 
the city, with their guides the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and another 
citizen. 


= Lord Clarendon (gazing down with satisfaction upon the 
city outlined by blue harbor and shining rivers). Egad, 
tis a city, gentlemen! 


President of the Chamber of Commerce (with irony). 
Your enthusiasm, my lord, is touching, though a bit 
belated. But look, Lord Ashley, to the south lies the 
old city —a narrow parallelogram, about four 
squares long by three wide — 


~ Citizen. And about it was built ‘“‘the Pallisado 
and small ditch’’ which you yourself recommended as 
defense against the Indians. 


& Ashley.- Ah, yes, “the terrible men of the shaven 
head and painted face’’ — you had some trouble 
with them, I believe — 


President. Long years of war and bloodshed. 
Look, paralleling the bay, is the Battery, the old 
White Point Gardens; on its northeast end stood 
Grenville Bastion, from which our people looked out 
to sea for His Majesty's ships to bring help against 
the Spaniard, the pirates, the Indians — 


Sir George Carteret (testily). 
about that years ago. 


Yes, yes, we heard all 


Citizen. But you never did anything about it. 


Lord Berkley (soothingly). But look at the lovely 
letters we wrote you on the subject — the auto- 
graphs must be of value these days. 


Citizen (aside). The spelling was terrible. 


Ashley. And think of that remarkable and dis- 
tinguished document I had the great philosopher, 


Locke, draw up for you— ‘The Fundamental 
Constitution’’ — 
President. Yes, my lord, a contemporaneous, 


facsimile copy of it is among the treasures of the 
Charleston Library Society. But think also, that 
alone — an infant colony—we prevailed against 
Spanish, pirate, savage — You, my Lord Clarendon, 
as a great historian, must thrill to the fact that we 
look down on four great periods of history — 
Colonial, Revolutionary, Confederate, and Modern. 


Clarendon. The ‘‘Revolution’’? — Ah, yes, I be- 
lieve we did have a slight brawl with you in 1776 — 
(complacently) You see I keep up with my history. 


President. Your memory is remarkable, my lord. 
Perhaps, you also recall the name **Washington"’ — 
the city’s most valuable portrait is of him — by 
Trumbull. 


Clarendon (hastily). Yes, but let’s go back to the 
Colonial period. I am more familiar with that. 


President. Certainly, my lord. Leaving the Bat- 
tery with its beautiful old houses, we pass north, to 
the Old Exchange, site of the Court of Guards, 
whence Stede Bonnet, gentleman pirate, marched to 
his death in 1718. 


Citizen. On Chalmers Street, is the oldest brick 
house’in Charleston, home of Judge Nicholas Trott, 
who sentenced Bonnet. 
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President. 
1703, oldest building in the city, and now owned by 
the Colonial Dames. The home of Col. William 
Rhett, is north of this — he who captured Bonnet 
and lies buried in St. Philip’s churchyard — 


And next it is the Powder Magazine, 


Citizen. And with him there, lie Rutledge, Gads- 
den, Calhoun — 


Duke of Albemarle (musingly). St. Philip's — 
organized in 1670 — called the English Church — 


Citizen. We have many old and lovely churches 
— St. Michael's, whose bells have crossed the At- 
lantic five times. Washington and Lafayette have 
worshipped there — as they did in the second St. 
Philip's. 


Citizen. And the Circular Church, cradle of 
Presbyterianism (congregation dating to 1681), the 
First Baptist Church, the Scotch Presbyterian, or- 
ganized 1731, St. John’s Lutheran, St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic, the Unitarian, while on Church Street is 
the only Huguenot Church in America! It was or- 
ganized in 1681. 


President. And remember, my lords, that in St. 
James Church, Goose Creek, the Royal Arms of 
England still stand in gold and scarlet above the 
chancel. It is the oldest of the outlying parish 
churches. Another old and famous one is St. An- 
drews, Berkley, founded in 1706. 


Citizen. 1 wish there were time to tell you of Fort 
Johnson — Fort Moultrie, where in 1776, a partially 
built fort of palmetto logs repulsed the British fleet 
under Sir Peter Parker — 


Clarendon (hastily). I wish you would confine 
yourselves to the Colonial period. 


President. Certainly, my lord. I wish I could show 
you the lovely old houses of that period which still 
stand in the city — the Jacob Motte, 1745; the Lord 
Campbell; the John Stuart, whence Francis Marion 
escaped from the — er — British; William Bull's, 
1755; the Heyward-Washington, 1740-9; the Miles 
Brewton; the Cassimer Dutrieux (a double house, 
built before 1723 by Huguenot brothers) — so many 
others — 


Citizen. And the outlying estates — Englishman, 
Huguenot, Scot, struck out boldly into the untouched 
forest to build Mulberry Castle on its high bluff 
above the Cooper, with its four turrets of defense and 
its date 1714; Ashley Hall; Middleton, 1740; The 
Oaks; Drayton Hall; Fenwick Hall, of mystery and 


legend; Medway, 1686, with the grave of Landgrave 
Smith — 


Ashley. Ah, yes, I provided for a landed aristoc- 


racy — ‘‘Landgraves,"’ ‘‘Cassiques,"” and ‘‘bar- 
onies’* — 
President. Yes, Charleston has always had its 


aristocracy — of birth, courage, devotion. I wish I 
could tell you of Fort Sumter, out there in the blue 
harbor, of the deathless glory of our Confederacy, of 
the heroism of our men and women of that day — 


Clarendon (gravely). 1 think we understand — 
after all we Cavaliers suffered and died also for a 
Cause — 


Cartaret. And now we must be gone — 

(The Cavaliers sweep the ground with plumed bats in 
hand, in eight graceful bows, their love-locks swaying 
lavishly, against their bronzed cheeks.) 


Ashley. Till we meet, Charlestonians, in — 
heaven — 
President. ‘Till we meet, my lords; but they say, 


you know, that an old Charlestonian is not content 
to stay even in — heaven — 
Curtain. 


So ‘the captains and the lords depart,” 
but Charleston lives on in lovely Past 
and Present. Her ever-eager gesture to 
youth — her College of Charleston, 
founded in 1770 — is the oldest municipal 
college in America. And there is the Cita- 
del, West Point of the South; the Medical 
College; Ashley Hall, finest of prepara- 
tory schools for girls; many graded 
schools and high schools. We wish there 
were space to mention in detail her old 
and famous societies — the South Caro- 
lina, founded 1736 by French Protestants; 
the St. Andrew's, organized by Scots in 
1729; the Library Society, organized 
in 1748, ... 

Nor is there space to mention the Sea 
Islands and lovely Beaufort, and near it 
St. Helena’s Island with that remarkable 
and superlative institution, the Penn 
School, founded 1862. Nor the Carolina 
Low Country — that loveliness which 
has been caught and held in the writings 
of Herbert Ravenel Sass and Archibald 
Rutledge. 

All these are yours — at the end of a 
highway. 


Marion Murpocs 











Can Domestic Service 
Be Standardized? ..... 


HE World War revealed that propa- 
‘Lob may be a device as valuable to 
manufacturers as to statesmen. Those who 
had anything to sell in the twenties were 
quick to act upon this realization; and 
women, urged on by exuberant advertis- 
ing, eagerly purchased many machines 
designed to ease the labor of housework. 

Those who thus became fortunate own- 
ers of high double sinks, electric washers, 
mangles, and waxers, not to mention a 
host of other gadgets, soon began to 
meditate whether, having spent so much 
money, they might not just as well op- 
erate these shining new toys themselves. 
For a time it began to look as though, 
with the modernization of kitchens and 
laundries, houseworkers would all have 
to seek new occupations. 

Then suddenly for thousands of house- 
wives there was literally no longer any 
choice about the matter: they were com- 
pelled to get along without any assistance 
at all except the machines acquired in 
more prosperous days. Soon many of 
them learned that, despite the fairest 
promises, the most efficient machine can 
only reduce, not replace, human labor. 
Wives and mothers began painfully to 
realize that, in the best equipped home, 
housekeeping done with skill and care is 
still an undertaking well shared between 
mistress and maid. For it became increas- 
ingly clear that it was difficult for one 
person, unaided, to attend to a multitude 
of routine household tasks and at the same 
time give adequate attention either to her 
children’s needs, her own talents, or the 


Industrial Regulation versus Human 
Values in Household Employment 


By MARY EVERETT 


general management of her home. There- 
upon, as times began to pick up, the ad- 
vertising columns of the newspapers were 
once again filled with notices designed to 
persuade Annie to return to the kitchen. 

But alas! by now Annie was already 
comfortably settled on relief, or, with 
thousands of other desperate Annies, was 
out on strike, awkwardly learning how to 
use her new-found powers. Certainly she 
was not, in any large numbers at least, 
back washing out the baby’s clothes or 
setting rolls for breakfast. The situation 
was further aggravated by the practical 
closure of immigration and by certain 
regulations of the relief administration. 
At all events, by 1935 in some cities the 
advertisements for maids filled columns; 
and in many places agencies reported that 
there was no help available for several 
months ahead. 


Soon various civic, governmental, and 
religious agencies undertook to explore 
the causes for this state of affairs. Com- 
mittees composed jointly of housework- 
ers and their employers were appointed, 
and in time brought in their reports. 
These were summarized in the October 
issue of the Journat by Mrs. Woodward, 
together with recommendations advanced 
by the Women’s Division of the W.P.A. 
The reports all emphasized the uncertain 
hours, the low pay, the poor living condi- 
tions, and the inferior social position 
endured by houseworkers. The recom- 
mendations designed to remedy these 
conditions undertook to formulate, in 
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rather precise form, the respective duties 
and obligations of houseworkers and 
their employers. In general, the purpose 
of these recommendations was to put 
housework on somewhat the same basis 
as that adopted in the best-run industries. 
Regular hours, better training, better pay, 
certain definite standards of achievement, 
and definite contracts were all regarded as 
important in helping to bring about the 
desired end. 


Wire most of the recommendations 
themselves few experienced housewives 
will quarrel. Those who desire good 
service in most cases have already volun- 
tarily exceeded the measure of these re- 
quirements; others will naturally obtain 
service in line with the measure of appre- 
ciation offered. Many persons besides 
myself, however, will disagree with the 
spirit behind the whole investigation and 
with the announced tenor of the recom- 
mendations. 

Is it actually desirable to operate a 
home by standards based upon those that 
prevail in industry — desirable for either 
mistress or maid? Twenty years ago, 
fresh from classes in economics and sociol- 
ogy, I should have answered this question 
without hesitation in the affirmative. In 
fact, so thoroughly did I then believe in 
the virtues of standardization that I recall 
buying only from stores which adhered to 
certain regulations, and hanging up in 
my kitchen work charts that provided 
clearly for overtime. As Ludwig Lew- 
isohn remarks in another connection en- 
tirely, ‘“Through all this I have passed 

. and I have come out at the far end.”’ 

Now I am more inclined to believe that 
human relationships inside the home can- 
not be happily set to rule. I am convinced, 
after long experience, that house- 
work cannot be organized and schema- 
tized by definite contract to the satisfac- 
tion of either employer or employee. The 
reason, I think, rests in the nature of the 
work itself. For in addition to the 
Strength, speed, and efficiency demanded 


in mill or factory, housework when well 
done also requires high managerial ability 
and artistic creative purpose — attributes 
that simply do not flourish under rigid 
contractual terms. In fact, if housework 
has any claims to preference over other 
occupations, certainly one of the chief 
points in its favor is that the skilled 
houseworker can more or less shift her 
duties and her time to suit her desires or 
the emergencies of the moment. For in- 
stance, even though competent maids 
sometimes have to work overtime, yet by 
exercising due forethought they are often 
able to shift the week’s work so as to 
achieve considerable extra time for them- 
selves. Now no factory employee is 
equally free, for an inspector constantly 
checks up on her speed and honesty and 
directs the pattern of her work. House- 
work, if it is to be done under anything 
like the conditions that prevail in indus- 
try, must likewise be organized on a 
strict and undeviating basis that demands 
constant supervision and leaves little 
room for impulse on the part of either 
mistress or maid. 

I have discovered that my helpers do 
not like this attitude toward their work 
any better than I do. Skilled gardeners, 
cooks and housemaids are, in a real sense, 
doing creative work; and when was this 
kind of ability, in any field, furthered by 
definite rule and regulation? Furthermore, 
was there ever a family that could be 
brought peaceably to function as an ar- 
ticulate whole, running with the preci- 
sion of a factory? Human relationships 
are not easily modified by any set of 
specified rules and regulations — as the 
administrators of the N.R.A. soon dis- 
covered. I think that the home is the last 
place where anyone could reasonably 
expect this kind of lock-step system to 
work. Such an expectation can be based 
on nothing less than what Huizinga, in 
his recent fine criticism of modern life, 
calls ‘‘scientific superstition.’"’ To that 
kind of superstition women seem to be 
curiously prone, although it would seem 
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that those who deal constantly with the 
stuff of human life would better under- 
stand its vagaries. 

Furthermore, I think that all the cur- 
rent emphasis on housework as a skilled 
occupation (which of course it is) carries 
with it certain dangers. 

For one thing, the general idea is 
hardly borne out by governmental efforts 
to impart this high skill in only eight 
short weeks of training — a period mani- 
festly too short for anyone to learn more 
than the veriest rudiments of any skill. 

Furthermore, human nature, alas! being 
what it is, some girls (and their teachers, 
too) are so impressed by this kind of 
emphasis that they are scornfully disin- 
clined to master such elemental matters as 
dishwashing, scrubbing, dusting, and 
polishing — chores that stubbornly per- 
sist in any household, however mod- 
ernized. It is hardly forthright or honest 
so to gloss over the actual amount of hard 
physical work required in housework 
that girls who propose entering that 
occupation will be deceived. Any skill, 
thoroughly mastered, requires a large 
amount of drudgery behind achievement 
— and housework is no exception. This 
unpleasant truth is too little emphasized, 
I think, in the plans proposed for making 
housework a skilled occupation. __ 


I, SEEMs to me also that no real improve- 
ment in the conditions surrounding 
housework in the home will actually be 
achieved by relying on methods better 
suited to large organized labor units. If, 
to raise the status of houseworkers, it is 
necessary to divide them and their em- 
ployees into opposed groups, each relying 
on arbitration and perhaps force to but- 
tress common agreements, then I am in- 
clined to regard the cure as at least as 
bad as the disease. Certainly the present 
state of tension between labor and in- 
dustry at large is no incentive for wishing 
to reproduce such conditions in family 
kitchens. 


The whole matter goes deeper than this 
— into the realm of desires, morals, and 
attitudes. There are those in the modern 
world who believe these intangible forces 
can be called forth by plan and to order, 
and enforced by fiat and intricate regula- 
tion. I believe, on the other hand, that all 
varieties of mechanical standardization 
will be futile unless based on the quicken- 
ing spirit of human kindliness, which can 
never be legislated into being. Particu- 
larly do I believe that to be the case in 
regard to work done inside the home. I 
fear that those who there rely too much 
on the letter of the law will find that the 
spirit of a better possible relationship has 
escaped them. 


In sHorT, I would reverse the process, 
putting more emphasis on the slow-mov- 
ing processes of education and persuasion 
and less on legalistic contract. If the im- 
portant relationship between trained 
household service and the full develop- 
ment of American society is once thor- 
oughly appreciated, houseworkers will 
automatically receive better wages, and 
better ways will be worked out for in- 
structing beginners and for securing good 
service when needed. So far women have 
shown singularly little ingenuity either 
in analyzing their own household and 
family needs or in devising ways to meet 
them. Much less have they reckoned their 
full duty as citizens in terms drawn out of 
their own experiences. Instead, they have 
been content to apply both to domestic 
and public problems the mechanical meth- 
ods that men have long employed, with- 
out any startling success. This tendency is 
clearly illustrated, I think, in the plans 
proposed in the October Journat for the 
amelioration of domestic service. The 
correction of the conditions that house- 
workers face will demand a good deal 
more than collective bargaining — it will 
demand continuous education in values 
which have long been neglected in the 
modern world. 
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+ TOLD IN BRIEF « 


WHAT PEACE GROUPS DID IN THE 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Peace became a political issue in the 
national election campaign of 1936. 

The peace movement from its national 
leaders to its youngest and most unin- 
formed protagonist is waking up. War 
threatens Europe, and that endangers 
America. Eyes turn to Washington and 
search for shelter from the storm. Wash- 
ington made the decisions in 1917 which 
drew us in. Those who want peace have 
begun to ask, ‘‘What plans is Washing- 
ton making?’’ If Congressmen are to be 
impressed, then what is it that impresses 
Congressmen? 

There could be but one answer, an 
answer in one word — votes. 

The National Council for Prevention of 
War is one of the several peace organiza- 
tions which has adopted the slogans, 
‘Say peace with votes’’ and ‘‘Put peace 
men in power.”’ In the recent campaign 
the N.C.P.W. used its seven full-time 
paid field workers and part-time efforts 
from several of the national staff. The fol- 
lowing accounts will indicate, beyond 
any generalization, how some of the 
peace forces worked in the 1936 cam- 
paign. 

A certain candidate in Connecticut, 
Democratic incumbent, had an excellent 
peace record; he was acceptable to labor; 
he was in fact an excellent candidate from 
many points of view. His opponent was a 
man whose qualifications for Congress- 
man were an unknown quantity. From 
certain of his connections it was assumed 
that he could or would not take a stand 
on specific peace issues in harmony with 
the wishes of che peace-minded constitu- 
ents. Since the incumbent had little to 
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fear as to his reelection, the reason for 
going into this area was to inject peace 
into the campaign and make ic an issue. 

A worker went into this district, helped 
local citizens arrange interviews with 
both candidates, and distributed sum- 
maries of both candidates’ statements on 
specific peace issues. By personal contact 
he enlisted scores of individuals who per- 
sonally reached as many voters as possible. 
To such an extent did peace become an is- 
sue in that campaign that before Novem- 
ber 3 the candidate who was unaccept- 
able from the peace point of view had 
trotted out the hoary bellwether of com- 
munism in an effort to discredit the 
N.C.P.W. worker. Further, in his last 
paid advertisement appearing before the 
election he was forced to make a state- 
ment on peace. 

Work near Madison, Wisconsin, showed 
what could be done after only a short 
educational campaign and without a po- 
litical machine. Efforts of the field work- 
ers consisted of sharpening existing peace 
sentiment to make it politically signifi- 
cant. The three congressional districts in 
which peace could most readily be made 
an issue were selected. Statements were 
secured from all candidates as to their at- 
titudes on specific peace issues. These 
were given out by door-to-door workers, 
in every possible meeting, and their con- 
tent was broadcast over the radio. Just 
before the election there was distributed 
widely a peace primer, an attractive illus- 
trated flier telling voters why they should 
vote for peace. The result was that all 
Congressmen from the state who had 
good peace records were returned, eight 
out of ten. The majority by which the 
poorest candidate, from the peace point of 
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view, was elected dropped greatly as com- 
pared to his 1934 election record. 

The campaign in the fifth congressional 
district of Kansas had a remarkable cover- 
age. Forty per cent of the voters in that 
district were reached with information as 
to the candidates’ peace stands, through 
door-to-door calls. The campaign opened 
with a district convention attended by 
250 workers, most of them precinct com- 
mitteemen and workers in their voting 
areas. The two candidates for Congress 
addressed the convention but were so 
nearly equal in their lack of appreciation 
of the requirements of a positive peace 
policy that the district committee made 
no recommendations. One county com- 
mittee did endorse one of the candidates, 
considering him the lesser of the two 
evils. The better of the two candidates 
was elected. 

With perhaps more courage than wis- 
dom, a worker tackled one district of 
metropolitan New York, a district honey- 
combed with apartment houses and thus 
a difficult area in which to establish voter 
contacts, and Tammany influence — and 
thus impervious to the refining influence 
of peace forces. The candidates were inter- 
viewed or written to for views on specific 
questions, and the answers received were 
distributed widely to voters, through 
women’s organizations, churches, and 
synagogues. Workers distributed them at 
subway stops and in street meetings, and 
at election booths on election day. All 
this, of course, had been preceded by 
months of organizing workers, speaking 
before political club meetings, dodging 
past apartment-house doormen to dis- 
tribute literature. Results were not meas- 
urable; if they had been, they would 
probably have been small, because of the 
preponderant strength of the party ma- 
chine. 

What happened in St. Louis, Missouri, 
has become the pet story of the peace 
movement. The twelfth district had been 
represented by a man who refused to be 
educated on peace issues. In an effort to 


replace him with a better man, the Peace- 
Action Committee, over a period of two 
years, built up a machine which, with the 
aid of 200 workers, reached almost every 
household in ten precincts and wards. 
The result was that the incumbent ran 
fourth in his own primary, and a much 
more enlightened man, from the peace 
point of view, was elected. The Peace- 
Action Committee does not claim entire 
credit — it was, however, the spearhead 
in a movement to defeat a candidate who 
did not truly represent his constituents, 
and was so recognized by seasoned poli- 
ticians. 

The peace movement today cannot elect 
nor defeat a president. But it can so alter 
the actions of Congressmen and Senators 
that any president will have to consider it 
seriously in shaping his course. For — 
and this is important — the peace move- 
ment does not consist of the peace organi- 
zations. The American peace movement is 
the increasing number of determined 
American citizens who vote for peace. 
Democracy may today be found to have 
interests identical with peace. Not only 
do you lose democracy when you lose 
peace, but — the very processes needed 
for peace are the essentials for the mainte- 
nance of democratic institutions. 

Democracy cannot depend upon the 
schools and colleges until they train the 
citizens in the techniques of democratic 
government. Pending that time, the fate 
of democracy may hang upon the efforts 
of those who lead a great cause and who, 
leading it, train citizens in the skill of 
government for the sake of peace. 

Paut Harris, Jr. 
Director, Peace-Action Service 
National Council for Prevention of War 


I WENT A-HOSTELLING 


If you are at ease with all kinds of peo- 
ple, and if you can sleep on all kinds of 
beds, there is no better way to see Britain 
and the British than in the Youth Hostels. 
It is to my mind, the most fun; let a few 
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memories from my hostelling of last sum- 
mer illustrate. 

There was the pleasant morning when 
I started up Skiddaw with two male hos- 
tellers, quite willing to share my direc- 
tions, met both a mist and two more 
hostellers from Keswick — one a charm- 
ing graduate of London and theologue- 
to-be, who jumped from puns to poetry 
and his philosophy of life. We five, after 
sharing chocolate and opinions, cherries 
and information, joined with seven 
others — a veteran Lakesman, a dapper, 
dash-it-all Englishman, four Flemish 
girls, and one Dutch — and came down 
Skiddaw speaking five languages and 
singing songs of many nations. There I 
made my first international pun; there 
we almost organized a League of Nations, 
except that ‘‘Miss America’’ couldn’t be- 
long. We sang on the mountains, we sang 
washing dishes; we sang in the evenings 
with or without benefit of fire. I was sur- 
prised to discover how many English 
folk-songs I knew already; I was delighted 
to have hostellers teach me more; I was 
amazed to learn, in England, a new ver- 
sion to “‘Clementine,’’ a new verse of 
‘‘John Brown's Baby.” 

Another after-dinner pastime, and an- 
other means to fellowship, was conver- 
sation — mild term for the animated 
hostel-chatter. Hostellers are quite con- 
scious that they may speak with perfect 
frankness; in the hostels you believe that 
British reserve is a myth. Perhaps I got 
an extra-large share of good conversation 
as an American; there is nothing like mu- 
tual curiosity to break down barriers. 
Topics of conversation included the 
height of American mountains and build- 
ings, American slang, pronunciation, 
and inflection, the difference between 
American and English justice, between 
American and English birds and flowers, 
between American and English food (the 
last calling for some tact). Sample ques- 
tions: “‘Do you like Bing Crosby?’’ “‘Is 
there more than one Mae West in Amer- 
ica?’’ “Is there a standard American 


speech?” and, invariably, ‘‘How do you 
like England?’’ At Llanberis, a group 
who knew more about America (it 
seemed) than I, quizzed or enlightened 
me on the aesthetics and accuracy of 
American movies, the political manners 
of the two nations, American radio and 
British wireless systems, the federal gov- 
ernment and the states. Regretfully I 
omit details of another memorable con- 
versation at Edinburgh, with an English 
pacifist student, his ‘‘girl,’’ an American 
scientist on fellowship at Cambridge, and 
his wife, discussing colleges and degrees, 
warts and war-prevention. 

Because hostelling is such fun and be- 
cause it is so cheap (3s. for bed, break- 
fast, supper; 6d. for trail lunch if wanted), 
you meet at the hostels ‘‘all sort and 
conditions’: grocery clerks and an art- 
ist, factory workers and Cambridge stu- 
dents, a ‘‘tailoress’’ from Bolton and a 
talkative, self-assured boarding-school 
boy. And the ‘‘all sorts and conditions”’ 
can make you humble. One of my com- 
panions on Helvellyn, he who found 
quaint Chester a bore, was, I concluded, 
the stolid, dull, unimaginative English- 
man. The conversation warmed up a bit 
as he discussed politics and peace, the 
latter in a truly religious spirit. Then, 
near our journey’s end, he asked, very 
shyly, ‘‘Do you like poetry? I like it — 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. It takes 
you out of yourself.’’ Who was I to make 
labels? 

But hostelling is not only fun; it is 
important. Talking to wardens, hostel- 
lers, outsiders, you discover it is a move- 
ment with a spirit — ‘‘Be considerate. 
The hostel spirit is in your keeping,’’ — 
and a purpose, that of breaking down so- 
cial cliques and class distinctions. The 
Llangollen lads remarked that an Oxford 
collegian was, in the hostels, ‘‘well, just 
from Oxford. In the hostels we are all 
one class.’’ The cultured, well-read Eng- 
lishman, speaking his standard English 
in a soft voice, comes to the hostels or 
takes to the road to learn how the other 
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half (or is it three quarters?) lives, be- 
haves, thinks; and he comes in a spirit 
of equality, often indeed, of humility. 
‘‘One feels ashamed,’’ said a naval of- 
ficer’s daughter, ‘‘after talking to these 
serious country people of our town levity 
and superficiality.”’ 

I wanted to feel that hostelling is an 
equally important step towards inter- 
nationalism. Certainly hostels and hostel 
life accomplish this much: they provide 
a chance to see a foreign country cheaply. 
I met many Continentals in British hos- 
tels and many British who had been to 
foreign hostels; such contacts make for a 
better understanding of the manners and 
problems of other countries; they foster 


friendliness and frank discussion be- 
tween individuals of divers nations. 
Whether hostelling is a war-preventive, 
I do not know. The hosteller does not 
want to bayonet the German (Hollander, 
Swede) with whom he broke bread or 
washed dishes; yet some observers cannot 
help feeling that with mass psychology 
and war propaganda what they are and 
with the impersonality of modern sci- 
entific warfare, while hostelling may be 
the best weapon against war, it is a rather 
feeble one, at that. 
Others are less pessimistic, myself in- 
cluded. 
Frances SCHOULER MILLER 


New Jersey College for Women 
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*» NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « 


Onward and Upward 


Colleges have more students on their 
campuses this year than last, and more 
money in their coffers, “‘the better to 
educate you with, my dears.’’ Student 
attendance in the autumn of 1936 is 6.0 
per cent above the corresponding mark 
for 1935, which was in turn 6.6 per cent 
higher than the level reached in the 
autumn of 1934. The comparisons are 
those made by the New York Times in its 
annual October survey of registrations at 
leading public and private colleges through- 
out the country. As last year, the gains 
are slightest in the East — 3.4 per cent — 
greatest in the South and West — 8.2 
per cent in both sections. With almost 
unanimous accord, registrars and ad- 
ministrators from coast to coast attribute 
the increase to improved economic condi- 
tions. 

In the closing months of 1935 we heard 
that higher education was looking for- 
ward to a better financial year in 1935-36, 
expecting an average increase of 6.2 per 
cent in educational and general income. 
This promise has been borne out in fact; 
the United States Office of Education, by 
circular of November 12, reveals that re- 
ceipts of three hundred colleges and uni- 
versities showed an average increase in 
1935-36 of 12.6 per cent above 1933-34. 

Taking the sting out of certain dire 
prophecies that gifts to colleges and uni- 
versities would suffer a serious decline 
because of present and coming taxation on 
contributions for educational and social 
purposes, there comes to hand the Car- 
negie Corporation’s Annual Report for 
1936 in which President Keppel sees 
through rosy rather than dark glasses on 
this subject. He sees no ‘‘drying up of the 
springs of private contributions.’’ Ex- 


plaining the reasons for his optimism, he 
says: 


During the year, a number of influential citizens 
have in public statements viewed the situation with 
an alarm which is clearly genuine, but the basis of 
which may fairly be questioned. For one thing, there 
is some evidence that these very doubts and fears 
concerning taxation, which, it is asserted, are de- 
terring certain potential donors, are exerting exactly 
the opposite influence upon others in whose minds 
these factors are operating to make philanthropic 
gifts and bequests a more attractive use of wealth 
than would otherwise be the case. But whether such 
uncertainties act as a psychological deterrent or a 
psychological stimulant, past experience would indi- 
cate that influences of this character are relatively 
short-lived. The safest way to estimate future philan- 
thropies is to “project the curve’’ of past philan- 
thropies. An examination of the annual reports of 
nine representative American colleges and universi- 
ties for typical years over a thirty-year period shows 
that in 1913-14 they received over $5,000,000; in 
1923-24, over $15,000,000; in 1933-34, over $11,000,- 
000. This would seem to indicate that the curve of 
gifts and bequests which began its rise about the 
turn of the century is maintaining its upward course 
with reasonable steadiness and may therefore be ex- 
pected to continue to rise. Harvard University made 
no drive for funds but was nevertheless able to an- 
nounce gifts of five and one-half million dollars at its 
recent Tercentenary celebration. 


Rebirth of the Arts 


In more ways than those of enrolments 
and receipts, the past year has intensified 
developments noted last January in these 
pages. At that time mention was made of 
the advance of the fine arts into the col- 
leges and of several experiments being 
worked out to encourage intimate con- 
tact between students and the work of 
artists, over and beyond more formal art 
instruction. During the subsequent twelve 
months the fine arts have continued their 
phenomenal appeal, both to the public at 
large and to the colleges. On this point 
the current Carnegie Corporation report 
says: 
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Certain observers believe that the experience of 
the past two years may do much to create a new atti- 
tude on the part of the artist toward his work as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and a new attitude on 
the part of the public toward the artist, and that as 
a result the artist and his work may once more 
take the place in the community that they held dur- 
ing such historic periods of great creative activity 
as the Italian Renaissance. 


Many things reported from the colleges 
indicate that this changed attitude to- 
ward art — art interpreted broadly to in- 
clude dramatic art, speech, and music, as 
well as painting, the plastic arts, and the 
decorative arts — is fast permeating the 
colleges and taking root in the hearts and 
minds of students and faculty. 

It is no less than extraordinary that 
this whole development of the arts in the 
liberal arts colleges has taken place in re- 
cent years. But the fact that this is so is 
directly reflected in the A.A.U.W., where 
the keen and spontaneous interest in the 
arts on the part of the younger members 
and recent-graduate groups is observed in 
every section of the country. 


Iowa’s Campus Colony of Fine Arts 
America’s first campus colony of fine 
arts is being established at the University 
of Iowa in Iowa City. Just completed are 
the rambling $200,000 fine arts building 
and the $150,000 dramatic arts structure 
nearby. Thirty acres along the lowa River 
are being landscaped to provide a pictur- 
esque background. Plans for the buildings 
took form six years ago, so the New York 
Times tells us, after a $100,000 gift from 
the Carnegie Corporation for a fine arts 
colony. Three more units will be added 
later: a music building, an auditorium, 
and an outdoor amphitheatre. An addi- 
tional trio will center around the dra- 
matic arts building: a small theater, an- 
other theater for experimental plays, and 
still another to give facilities for play- 
wrights. The dramatic arts building, with 
its equipment, ranks with the finest in 
the nation. It has a revolving stage, 
thirty-six feet in diameter, as well as a 
cyclorama of the type used in foreign 


theaters. The fine arts structure, with its 
working section of twenty-one studios, 
printing room, storage unit, large lecture 
room, and a lobby, foyer, and exhibition 
lounge, is the central unic for a group of 
art studios. It houses the departments of 
graphic and plastic arts and history and 
appreciation of fine arts. In the graphic 
arts department, the curriculum has been 
reorganized, and seventeen courses have 
been added, which are offered to students 
this year. 


Wisconsin’s Artist in Residence 

Another large university of the Mid- 
west, Wisconsin, speaks with pride of its 
‘artist in residence,’’ an appointment be- 
lieved to be unique in American educa- 
tional circles, although several universi- 
ties have had ‘“‘poets in residence,” 
notably the University of Michigan. For 
at least five years (so the report runs in 
the New York Times) the artist in question, 
Mr. John Stuart Curry, will live in a sim- 
ple one-room studio which the university 
is erecting for him and there will have 
contact with all phases of university life, 
but most especially with the farm youth 
attending the College of Agriculture. 
‘‘Mr. Curry, along with Grant Wood and 
Thomas Benton, is distinctive in the de- 
gree to which his art draws its strength 
from the very soil of America,’’ said 
President Glenn Frank. ‘‘In beginning 
this venture we are undertaking to give 
added impetus to regional art as a force 


for rural as well as urban culture in the 
Middle West area.’’ 


Music Departments Experiment 

The rental collection idea, which has 
become increasingly popular as a means 
of encouraging intimate contact of stu- 
dents with art, is now being used for 
phonograph records, enabling students to 
listen at their leisure in their own rooms 
to the playing of great music. The Music 
Department of Hamilton College has 
used this idea for several years; Vassar 
has just started it. Goucher’s Music De- 
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partment is very young yet, but already it 
is suggesting (Alumnae Quarterly for No- 
vember) that the college undertake to 
build up a music museum, similar to those 
found in Europe. 


Choral Speaking 

Verse-speaking choirs are taking their 
place in many colleges, seemingly part of 
a national movement that may revolu- 
tionize the spoken word in poetry and 
drama. Mount Holyoke was the first col- 
lege in the East to introduce full academic 
courses in choral speaking, with credit, 
as a part of the curriculum. Its choir has 
given recitals not only on the campus, 
but also in New York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia, and has been heard over the 
radio. News comes this fall of choral 
speaking at Pennsylvania State College, 
College of New Rochelle, Skidmore, and 
Wellesley. 


Dramatic Art 

The friendly attitude of colleges to- 
ward the theater arts is recognized in a 
special section on ‘The College and the 
Theater in Alliance’’ in the November 
Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Highly stimulating are the accounts 
of pioneering work in dramatics being 
carried on at the University of North 
Carolina, Western Reserve University, 
University of Denver, College of the City 
of New York, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Drake University, and Union 
College. 

This in brief is what Union College has 
done. Believing that it had an obligation 
to extend the benefits of its resources as 
widely as possible, that its campus should 
be enjoyed and used during the summer, 
that the plan of the great English drama 
festivals could well be adapted here, and 
that there is need in this country for a 
professional theater sponsored and en- 
couraged by a college in full sympathy 
with its ideals, Union College invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Coburn to or- 
ganize and direct the Mohawk Drama 


Festival and its separate but related In- 
stitute of the Theater. Both of these came 
into being in the summer of 1935. Further, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
gave a three-year grant to the college to 
make this a model that other summer 
theaters may have before them, a center 
where school and community theater 
players and directors may come to study 
and observe a first-rate professional com- 
pany close at hand. These are some of the 
details of the undertaking: 


The pedagogical objective in setting up this enter- 
prise was to provide the amateur, particularly the 
teacher, with an opportunity to play with profes- 
sionals and during the same summer to carry on seri- 
ous academic study of the stage arts. To its students 
it offered classroom hours and the best available in- 
struction in abstract principles. Then, while they 
still had these principles clearly in mind, before time 
and other occupations could blur their impressions, 
they were given laboratory periods and complete 
equipment, as well as expert, informal guidance to 
help in putting their new learning into immediate 
practice. In the course of the same day they were re- 
hearsed with the professional company in the Festi- 
val plays, subjected to the same discipline and re- 
sponsibilities as the professionals. Finally, they 
helped to present the Festival plays on the stage be- 
fore the Festival audience, each in his assigned part 
or station, an integral factor in the serious produc- 
tion of great drama. The routine work was exacting, 
running from early morning to nearly midnight dur- 
ing eight weeks. In the two summers of the existence 
of the Festival and Institute 129 students have par- 
ticipated in this cooperative experience. For en- 
thusiasts it was anything but irksome. 

Through the aid of the grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation a two years’ course has been provided 
and students who complete both years with grades 
of distinction automatically become members of the 
Festival company at a salary of $25 a week. 

In the first season four great plays were produced 
in a beautiful outdoor theater. . . . Six plays were 
presented during the second season just past. . . . 
It is obvious that the purpose of the Mohawk Drama 
Festival is to present a conspectus of the great drama 
of the world and at the same time to offer a stage to 
American authors of repute, thus contributing to the 
permanence of the living theater. 

Attendance at the first Festival was 16,000, drawn 
from nearly every state in the Union; the second sea- 
son it exceeded 18,000, representing an equally wide 
geographical distribution. It would thus seem that 
the Festival is realizing President Fox's appropriate 
design for what is in a sense university extension in 
the theater. 
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Women College Presidents Honored 

To the list in the October Journal of 
women college presidents honored, should 
be added the name of Katharine Blunt, 
president of Connecticut College. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon her by Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Commencement exercises, the four- 
teenth of June 1936. This was the first 
LL.D. ever conferred upon a woman by 
Wesleyan University. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard College received on November 16 
the sixth annual gold medal awarded by 
the American Woman's Association for 
outstanding achievement in her own field 
by a woman in the New York metro- 
politan area during the year. Miss Mary 
Vail Andress read the following citation: 


Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Literature, Doctor of Laws: It is my high privi- 
lege, in the name of the American Woman's Associa- 
tion Achievement Awards Committee, to present to 
you this medal as a recognition of the wise and gen- 
erous use you have made of your eininent abilities. 

We recognize you as a gifted scholar in varied fields 
of English and Latin literature, but we honor you 
still more for your vision which has broadened the 
scope of women's opportunities. 

We recognize you as a thinker who moves eagerly 
in the higher reaches of the mind; a speaker of pre- 
cision and charm, with a persuasiveness that results 
in action; a teacher who develops in her students the 
ardor of literary creation; an executive who achieves 
her goal through cooperative enthusiasm; but we 
honor you still more for the example you have set in 
the personal sense of responsibility in society. 

With this medal we bestow upon you our affec- 
tions and through it we express tangibly our pride in 
the high quality of citizenship which you so com- 
pletely represent. (New York Times, November 17, 
1936.) 


In her address upon this occasion, Dean 
Gildersleeve defended the practice of re- 
quiring a liberal arts education covering 
from two to four years as a preliminary to 
vocational or professional training. 


Named to the Institute of Advanced Study 

Dr. Hetty Goldman, member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, has been appointed a regular 
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member of the staff in the School of Hu- 
manistic Studies of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, the first woman 
to be appointed to the Institute’s staff. 
Dr. Goldman for some years has con- 
ducted archaeological excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor, her most recent 
work being the supervision of excavations 
in Cilicia and Tarsus, a joint enterprise of 
Bryn Mawr College, Harvard University, 
and the Archaeological Institute of 
America. At the Institute for Advanced 
Study Dr. Goldman will continue her 
own research and cooperate in investiga- 
tions connected with the excavation of 
the Athenian agora. 


A Woman’s College Approved 

The first of the newer women’s colleges 
to be placed on the approved list of the 
national accrediting agency, the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, is Scripps 
College, Claremont, California. This ac- 
tion was taken at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting, November 4-6. 


We Look at Men College Graduates 
With its revealing glimpse of the prod- 
uct of men’s colleges, a new book by 
John R. Tunis, Is College Worth While? 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York, 234 pp., 
$2.00) comes as a piquant relish to women 
college graduates, long accustomed to 
having the searchlight turned upon 
themselves. When the records of 541 
members of Harvard's class of 1911 Cand 
also records of some classes at Yale, 
Princeton, and Nebraska) are laid open to 
the public gaze, they do not outshine 
those of women graduates — in fact, in 
certain areas, such as community service, 
the records of women graduates are su- 
perior. As far as earning capacity is con- 
cerned — and here there is usually so 
much disparity between men and women 
— it is amazing to discover that the aver- 
age earnings of these men, twenty-five 
years out of Harvard, were under $4,500 a 
year; about one-eighth were dependent 
either on the government or on their fami- 
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lies. Only about 13 per cent have taken any 
part in civic and political work. There is 
little to indicate an interest in or attach- 
ment for the arts. In truth, from the data 
given, we gather that the medal for out- 
standing achievement may be given to 
the group for something that it has 
achieved in combination with college 
women — a ‘“‘low divorce rate.’’ Mar- 
riages between Harvard 1911 and college 
women averaged only one divorce in 
thirty, as against the average for the class 
at large of one divorce in fourteen (and 
the average for the nation in 1930 of one 
divorce for every six marriages). The 
records for Yale 1911 back up strongly the 
contention that if college men marry col- 
lege women they increase their chances of 
remaining happily married; this class had 
one divorce in fifty marriages with college 
women as against one divorce in twenty- 
three marriages with non-college women. 
Family relationship studies please note! 
If this be the best result of a college edu- 
cation, let us make the most of it. 


Citizenship, End and Aim 

A four-year course in responsible citi- 
zenship as a requirement for the bache- 
lor’s degree was announced at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges on October 2 by 
Dr. William Alfred Eddy, president of the 
colleges, in his inaugural address. De- 
scribed as a ‘‘radical departure’ in higher 
education and believed to be the first time 
such a four-year requirement has been set 
up in any college (although it is known 
that many colleges, such as Barnard, 
Connecticut, Mills, give excellent prepa- 
ration for wise citizenship), the new 
course will come to a climax in the senior 
year, when all students will concentrate 
on the operation of American govern- 
ment today. The requirement, effective 
with this year’s freshman class, is planned 
to prepare graduates for ‘‘intelligent 
participation and active leadership in 
local affairs.’’ As quoted in the New York 
Times, Dr. Eddy said: 


We believe that the worth of the state, in the long 
run, is the worth of individuals composing it; that 
irresponsible citizens cannot hope to set up a respon- 
sible government; that dishonest individuals cannot 
expect honest public finance; that jingoistic and 
bellicose peoples cannot operate a pacific League of 
Nations; and that aloof, fastidious scholars will not 
turn into alumni: impassioned for social justice. 

The theory that a liberal education will auto- 
matically make a citizen responsible is attractive, 
but untrue. The truth is that a student is infected by 
the enthusiasms of his campus, whatever they may 
be. Football, science, literature, or art claim his in- 
terest his life long; but where Main Street and the 
town hall are treated as beneath the scholar’s con- 
tempt, the alumnus is, not unnaturally, equally 
prone to carry that contempt to the grave. 


Views of the College 

A new book is out by R. L. Duffus, 
called Democracy Enters College (Scribner's, 
New York, 244 pp., $1.50). It is an ac- 
count of changes in college admissions, 
curricula, and methods of teaching in a 
variety of American colleges and universi- 
ties. (Incidentally, it may be recom- 
mended as an excellent new reference for 
use with the A.A.U.W. study guide, 
Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education, just 
off the press..) To the making and writing 
of the report, done under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Mr. Duffus has brought 
the fresh viewpoint of the layman and 
the attractive style of an experienced 
journalist and novelist. Toward the end 
of the book he makes this summarized 
comment: 


The world of higher education contains plenty of 
dead timber. It is, I am sure, alive at the roots. The 
examples I have tried to describe would mean little if 
they were isolated and exceptional. The significant 
thing about them is that they stand for what is going 
on, in varying degree, with more or less conscious 
recognition, almost everywhere among our colleges 
and universities. 


In the same way, the few examples 
quoted each quarter in this department of 
news of the colleges would have far less 
meaning were it not for the clouds of sig- 
nificance that they trail behind them. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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This Is the Year to End Child Labor 


Ratification by twelve states is needed 
to establish the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. Legislatures are meeting in 
most states this year, and A.A.U.W. in 
the twenty-four states that have not yet 
ratified has an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to demonstrate the genuineness of our 
concern for children by using every effort 
on behalf of this fundamental legislation. 

The failure of the requisite number of 
states to ratify the amendment is in viola- 
tion of actual public opinion in this coun- 
try, we are informed by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in an article 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 24, 1936. According to the Insti- 
tute’s poll, the American people favor the 
Amendment by a vote of approximately 
six to four. As the article states: 


The question asked on poll ballots which went to 
130,951 voters, representing a cross-section of Ameri- 
can opinion, was based on the wording of the Child 
Labor Amendment. . . . It read: ‘Do you favor an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen?”’ Replies for the nation asa 
whole were: ‘‘Yes,’’ 61 per cent. ‘‘No,"’ 39 per cent. 


In the revised edition of its useful Hand- 
book on the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
gives figures showing that the increased 
employment of children since 1933 is not 
merely a depression phenomenon, for the 
employment of children has not fallen off 
as business conditions have improved. 

Much of the opposition to the Amend- 
ment is due to real misunderstandings — 
which have been cleverly fostered by the 
opposition. A.A.U.W. can do a real serv- 
ice by making known the actual facts 
about what the Amendment means and 
the conditions which make it necessary. 


Clear and explicit information for answer- 
ing questions is given in the Handbook (15 
cents from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City). Current information to sup- 
plement the Handbook is available in a 
publication of the Children’s Bureau, The 
Child (U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., monthly. $1.00 a year, 10 
cents a copy). For summaries of what 
states have done in the year 1935, the 
Children’s Bureau has another invaluable 
compilation of data: Child Welfare Legisla- 
tion (U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 1936. 79 mimeographed 
pages. Free). 

It is ironic to talk of child development 
and standards in education while sweat 
shops, beet fields, and textile mills actu- 
ally determine standards for thousands of 
American children. With efficient organi- 
zation and conscientious educational 
work, the Amendment to end this situa- 
tion will be adopted in 1937. 


Education to Fight Cancer 


In a determined effort to reduce the 
numbers of those who die from cancer 
every year in this country, women are 
being recruited by the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer to join in ‘‘a 
war to save human life.’’ It is estimated 
that more than 40 per cent of the 150,000 
who die yearly from cancer could be 
saved if proper treatment were given in 
time. The challenge to spread an under- 
standing of the need for prompt treatment 
is addressed particularly to women, for 
women are more susceptible than men to 
this dreadful malady. 

The technique of preventive medicine 
is based on periodic physical examina- 
tions. In cancer, regular examinations are 
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the best possible preventive, for a thor- 
ough examination will reveal the spot 
which may be a potential site of cancer 
development, while such a development 
may still be prevented. When prevention 
is not possible, diagnosis of the disease 
in its earliest stages gives opportunity for 
cure, for science now makes possible a 
high proportion of cures if the disease is 
promptly detected. 

In recent years, newspapers and popular 
periodicals have helped to convey the idea 
to the layman that any chronic irritation 
may result in cancer and should receive 
attention. However, the medical profes- 
sion has encountered difficulty in securing 
publicity through the usual channels re- 
garding one of the most serious forms of 
the disease — cancer of the cervix of the 
womb. It may be well here to recall the 
words of the late Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 
good, who discussed the subject of cancer 
prevention in an article in the June 1932 
JouRNAL. 


The prevention of cancer of the cervix of the womb 
in mothers has as yet received the least attention by 
physicians, nurses, and the public press. A recent 
careful survey of the opinions of the most experienced 
students in the medical profession shows a definite 
agreement that the greatest protection against cancer 
of the cervix in mothers rests upon a semi-annual 
pelvic examination by a competent member of the 
medical profession. It also reveals that less than 10 
per cent of mothers receive this protection. With few 
exceptions mothers who now present themselves to 
their doctors with cancer of the cervix are in the late 
stages, and in spite of the large amount of radium and 
large number of skilled radiotherapeutists, the prob- 
ability of a cure in the most experienced hands is less 





than 30 per cent. We know that with the same treat- 
ment (radium) applied in the earliest stages of the 
disease, the chances of a cure should be 70 per cent or 
more. Semi-annual pelvic examinations detect the 
spot in the cervix before cancer develops. In this 
stage cancer of the womb is prevented. Or it detects 
the spot in the earliest stage of cancer when the 
chances of a cure are best. 


The hope of decreasing the toll from 
cancer in this country rests on education 
— and more education. University women 
have a particular obligation in this mat- 
ter, for they have the scientific back- 
ground to understand the measures which 
are required, and are in a strategic posi- 
tion to meet the obstacles arising from 
ignorance or false modesty. 


Expression of Thanks to Miss Humphrey 


A note which was received too late 
for the October JourNat is included here 
in spite of its tardiness. The many Ameri- 
can delegates to the I.F.U.W. Conference 
who found their visit to Poland enriched 
through the kind offices of Miss Grace 
Humphrey, expressed their gratitude in 
the following resolution: 


The American women attending the Conference of 
the I.F.U.W. in Cracow wish to express their deep 
appreciation to Miss Grace Humphrey for the help 
she has given both in her books about Poland and 
in her article in the A.A.U.W. magazine, which con- 
tains valuable information and suggestions for their 
comfort while traveling and sightseeing here; also 
for the various personal introductions which she 
gave, whereby her friends in Poland have shown spe- 
cial attention to the women from the United States 
and have strengthened the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the countries, 





World Movements for Peace 


The Brussels Congress and the International Peace Campaign 


s A member of the United States dele- 
A gation to the World Peace Congress 
at Brussels last September — a member, 
too, who for more than a year has fol- 
lowed the developments of the movement 
which staged this great demonstration — 
I have been watching with interest the 
course of the discussion regarding future 
cooperation with the International Peace 
Campaign by the American organiza- 
tions.! There are arguments to be made 
both for and against such cooperation, 
but the final decision should be taken on 
the basis of accurate knowledge and not 
misunderstanding. I believe that a great 
deal of misunderstanding has crept in 
which I hope I may help to clear up. 

The objections to cooperation are on 
two grounds: first, it is a movement sup- 
ported and controlled by communists; 
and second, that it has adopted a four- 
point program, the third point of which 
involves the support of sanctions, a 
policy to which many of the American 
organizations are opposed. 

The first objection is based on a ques- 
tion of fact. Is, or is not, the Interna- 
tional Peace Campaign directed and 
controlled by communists in its policy, 
administration or finance? The answer 
is clear; it is not. The movement had its 


1 The A.A.U.W. is a constituent member of the 
National Peace Conference, which in the United 
States provides a means of cooperation among the 
peace organizations and also organizations concerned 
with peace or international relations. At a meeting in 
November the Conference discussed the advisability 
of affiliation with the International Peace Campaign, 
and voted to appoint a committee to provide for 
cooperation with the Campaign by such member 
organizations as wished to cooperate. The A.A.U.W. 
Board of Directors voted to study the question fur- 
ther before making a decision regarding cooperation 
with the Campaiga. — Eprror’s Nore. 
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initiative in the French Popular Front, it 
is true, and it is there undoubtedly that 
it counts its greatest numbers. But the 
French Popular Front is not communist 
controlled, as anyone must realize who 
has followed the efforts of the commu- 
nists to shake the government policy on 
non-intervention in Spain. Further, the 
communists are not even a part of the 
French Government. 

It is also true that at one time before 
the Brussels Congress it seemed that the 
extreme left elements were running away 
with the Campaign, but that tendency 
was checked — I believe once for all — 
and the Congress itself made it amply 
clear that the Campaign was not going to 
be run on anti-fascist lines. No one who 
was present at the last plenary session in 
Brussels could forget the thrill of hearing 
Lord Lytton, dyed-in-the-wool Conserva- 
tive, say that while there were those 
with him on the platform whose politi- 
cal views he could not share, he was glad 
to work with them in the cause of peace. 

It has been claimed that the Swiss 
Government would not allow the Con- 
gress to be held in Geneva, as originally 
planned. This is not true. It was the 
Campaign itself — mistakenly, I think — 
that decided to go to Brussels, but at 
the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held on November 16, the deci- 
sion was taken to set up permanent 
headquarters in Geneva, on the cordial 
invitation of the Swiss authorities. At 
that executive meeting no communists 
were present. 

In England, as in the United States, 
the communist question has been raised, 
but according to my information the 
only important body which has refused 
its support is the British Trades Union 
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Council. On the other. hand, a British 
National Committee has been formed, 
representing some fifty organizations, 
including women’s organizations, ex- 
service men’s societies, a great number 
of religious bodies of various types, and 
even certain dignitaries of the Catholic 
church. In short, the question is not one 
of “‘cooperation with communists,” 
which implies communist direction, but 
of refusing to support any movement 
in which communists participate — and 
that, I believe, is untenable ground. Are 
we going to withdraw from every good 
movement as soon as communists join it, 
and leave its direction to them? Let me 
say here that the middle-of-the-road 
peace movement in Europe is quite alive 
to the danger of alignment in the struggle 
between the two rival dictatorships, and 
they are not going to be forced to take 
sides with either, seeing as they do that 
the true antithesis is not between fascism 
and communism, but between dictator- 
ships and democracy. 

As to finance, the I.P.C. is having the 
same difficulties as most peace societies, 
and at the moment is struggling to get out 
of debt for the Brussels Congress in 
spite of a generous contribution from an 
anonymous American source, obviously 
not communist. Its budget is supported 
by national committees, seven of these 
having contributed during the four 
months September to December, although 
it hopes to secure donations from indi- 
viduals for specific projects. 

The question of policy takes us to the 
second objection, namely, the support 
of sanctions embodied in the four-point 
program, for which communist influence 
can in no way be held responsible. Prob- 
ably the two presidents, Lord Cecil and 
Pierre Cot, had more to do with estab- 
lishing the phrasing of these basic prin- 
ciples than any one, but the words are 
of minor importance. No international 
peace movement originating on the 
European continent could possibly be 
based on anything except the League of 





Nations, and the four-point program 
means nothing more nor less than that. 
These points were set forth in a somewhat 
different form by M. Avenol, Secretary- 
General of the League, in a recent speech 
at Oxford University, as the four prin- 
ciples of the League: namely, ‘reduction 
of armaments, preservation of territorial 
integrity, the reconsideration of obso- 
lete treaties, and the obligations of 
League members in the face of a resort to 
war in disregard of the Covenant.”’ 

The point may be raised that the in- 
clusion of sanctions in the program 
necessarily prevented the participation 
of delegates from Germany and Italy, 
but it is less than realistic not to recog- 
nize that even the word ‘‘peace’’ would 
have had the same effect. The World 
Youth Congress started without having 
adopted guiding principles in advance 
and with the participation of both com- 
munists and Germans (no Italians), but 
the Germans withdrew before the Con- 
gress was held, and the communists are 
represented on the Continuation Com- 
mittee only indirectly through a wider 
grouping of organizations. The princi- 
ples adopted by the Youth Congress in 
their findings, however, are almost iden- 
tical with those of Brussels. Collective 
security as a principle should not be 
confused with an anti-fascist position. 
It means simply common defence against 
the use of force, and is as capable of 
working in favor of the fascist countries 
as against them. 

The American opposition to sanctions 
is shared by pacifist organization in 
England, but there the pacifists adopted 
a different policy. With the exception 
of Canon ‘“‘Dick’’ Sheppard’s Peace 
Pledge Union, they have been eager to 
take part in the movement and have af- 
filiated with the I.P.C. through the Brit- 
ish National Committee, though making 
a reservation on Point Three to protect 
their pacifist position. 

But in practice, although the I.P.C. 
supports the League as the only inter- 
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national instrument for peace, it seems to 
be developing along the general line of 
arousing peace sentiment by means of 
demonstrations, exhibitions, peace festi- 
vals and all the other means of effective 
publicity. As a new movement it has 
awakened new sentiment and has pene- 
trated into new fields. Therein lies its 
opportunity. Twelve hundred meetings 
held under its auspices since the Brussels 
Congress were reported to the Executive 
Committee two weeks ago. One of these 
was a remarkable musical and dramatic 
festival given in the Great Amphitheatre 
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of the Sorbonne at Paris on November 11, 
with the cooperation of many profession- 
als, as a part of the ‘Crusade of Art 
against War.”’ 

It would be unfortunate if the American 
organizations working for peace, by 
withholding their help from a great 
world movement at a critical moment, 
should prevent its development, just as 
the American Government, by refusing 
to join the League of Nations, dealt 
it a blow from which it has never re- 
covered. 

Laura Purrer MorGan 


Youth of the World Unites: World Youth Congress 


_ first World Youth Congress met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, August 31 to 
September 6, bringing together for the 
study of the problems of peace seven 
hundred young men and women from 
thirty-five countries and five continents. 
Since ‘‘youth’’ were all those not old 
enough to take part in the World War, 
enthusiasm was evident, but even more 
significant was the thoughtful foresight 
into world-wide problems that are facing 
an entire generation. 

Representatives from all types of politi- 
cal bodies and varying races and creeds 
met in the historic Batiment Electoral in 
Geneva, where League of Nations As- 
sembly meetings are held, to work out a 
mutual program. Trade-unionists mingled 
with church and student representatives, 
and much of the effectiveness of the Con- 
gress work came from this wide back- 
ground of experience. 

The first commission discussed and 
evaluated international peace machinery, 
the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and other similar problems under the 
heading, ‘Youth and the International 
Political Order.’ This group reached the 
conclusion that the Covenant must be 
divorced from the Peace Treaties, and 
recommended that a consultative body 
of leading laymen be set up to advise the 


League on public opinion. In the dis- 
cussion of collective security and dis- 
armament, the necessity of mutual as- 
sistance pacts on a regional basis was 
recognized, but emphatically the group 
demanded that these pacts be organized 
under the aegis of the League body. An 
automatic definition of aggression for all 
nations, the necessity of organizing sanc- 
tions, and the need for stopping the fatal 
armaments race were all evaluated, and 
the group generally demanded the na- 
tionalization of arms manufacture and 
the international control of traffic in 
armaments. 

Commission II, for discussion of 
“Youth and the Economic and Social 
Order,’’ was composed chiefly of labor, 
trade, and farm representatives as well a- 
students, who were able to discuss press 
ent world problems from a viewpoint 
of practical experience. In a carefully 
formulated report, the commission went 
on record as condemning economic na- 
tionalism, providing for the organization 
of an external system of exchange, the 
extension of internal markets, and redis- 
tribution of capital. Specifically concerned 
with unemployment of youth, this com- 
mission also recommended diminution 
of hours of work without diminution of 
wages, retirement age at sixty, organized 
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relief, holidays with pay, inception of 
great and useful public works, abolition 
of double earnings by one individual, 
raising of school-leaving age to sixteen, 
development of vocational education, 
provision of occupation for the young 
unemployed of non-compulsory, non- 
military nature, standard rules of ap- 
prenticeships, and state scholarships or 
grants for young people wishing to set 
up homes or begin as craftsmen or farm- 
ers. Trends in the past few years in the 
United States have been toward a con- 
sideration of all these points, and great 
interest was generally displayed in new 
types of social experimentation known 
throughout the world as the ‘‘New 
Deal.”’ 

Much consideration was given to the 
problems of raw materials and over- 
population, both bogeys in the European 
scramble for power. Specific recommenda- 
tions were made concerning the develop- 
ment of colonies under mandated au- 
thority, the right of native peoples to 
determine their own destiny, the aboli- 
tion of national restrictions on emigra- 
tion or immigration, and an international 
peace conference to study interrelated 
economic and political problems. Con- 
cluding its report, the committee — 


calls for the cooperation of everyone without dis- 
tinction of race, color, sex, or creed. This alone can 
bring to mankind an improvement of conditions and 
provide for everyone a life in which human dignity 
and freedom will be possible in the midst of the 
abundance of material goods which modern tech- 
nique puts at their disposal. 


Commission III, on the philosophical, 
moral, and ethical bases of peace, found 
it impossible to reduce greatly varying 
opinions to a common idealogy. Deciding 
that — 


a minimum basis of action is found in the affirmation 
of the inherent value of the human personality, 
freely devoted to the service of the community, 
which requires respect for the liberty of conscience 
of each person and the right to express freely his 
religious or social functions, 


the committee sought to formulate a 
critical conception of peace work. 


Peace is not the absence of visible war; the peace 
we want is a heroic peace that will satisfy the virile 
virtues which some people claim are only fulfilled 
by war and the aggressive instinct; peace must be 
based on history.and the real nature of men must be 
independent of treaties that result from wars. 


From each of these three committees 
representatives were sent to Commission 
IV to formulate the policy and future of 
the World Youth Congress. The relation- 
ship between this youth body, begun in 
1933 under the aegis of the International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies 
and other groups, has been a source of 
difficulty. It was urgently felt that there 
should be a Continuation Committee of 
the World Youth Congress composed of 
two representatives from each national 
body, to work in close cooperation with 
I.F.L.N.S., to extend national activities, 
and to plan a new World Youth Congress 
in a few years. Representing the United 
States on this body are Miss Myrtle 
Powell of the Y.W.C.A. and Joseph 
Cadden of the National Student Federa- 
tion of America. 

As the work of the Congress continues 
in each country, it will come upon tech- 
niques and methods most suitable for its 
own area. The United States group has 
worked out a Continuations Committee 
which during the next several years will 
develop the peace program of the World 
Youth Congress in the United States. 

The United States delegation to the 
Congress of forty young people from 
labor, farm, political, and student groups 
presented an interesting contrast to 
groups from other countries. Together 
with the Canadians they might be char- 
acterized by their youthful exuberance 
and enthusiasm, their energy, and occa- 
sionally their naiveté. Students from 
other countries, crushed by everyday 
reality of the problems under discussion, 
needed the zest of the New World; the 
Americans needed the understanding that 
these problems are vital everyday reali- 
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ties, that they cannot be settled by mass 
meetings, demonstrations, and commo- 
tion; together old world and new world 
youth worked out a basis of understand- 
ing and action. 

Students from Asia and Europe were 
often startled by the naively forceful 
proposals of the United States group. 
Even more surprising to them was the 
“plight of youth’’ in the United States, 
the unemployment, the interest in inter- 
racial cooperation evidenced by negro 
members leading in delegation activity, 
and by the apparently increasing knowl- 
edge of world affairs. Presented by the 
United States delegation were concrete 
suggestions for a Pan-American Youth 
Congress, the sending of an impartial 
delegation to Spain, the holding of a 
world peace plebiscite among young 
people, and a universal fast-day for peace. 
These proposals met with varying suc- 
cess, but were an evidence of the thought- 
ful enthusiasm and increasing interest in 
practical peace among the millions of 
young people represented in Geneva. 

Very tense was the last afternoon of 
the conference when the report of the 
resolutions committee was read. With 
breathless anticipation a thousand people 
listened as each delegation accepted the 
report. Every group agreed but the Bul- 
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garians. With dramatic emphasis they 
protested several technical points, rose 
from the meeting, and left a row of empty 
seats gaping. A few moments later with 
even greater drama they returned. The 
entire group of young people representing 
most of the nations of the world except 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, had lived 
for a week, had worked and thought 
and dreamed together, and learned that 
peace can and must come through tran- 
scending differences. 

From such an exciting meeting, one 
learns that youth must not be impelled 
by emotion alone, but by ideas evolved 
after careful and penetrating investiga- 
tion of the forces moving society. In- 
evitably the future rests upon the body of 
the past. Only by an analysis of past 
history can a synthesized approach be 
made to the new history which the post- 
war generation is writing. History was 
made at the first World Youth Congress 
in Switzerland. Only history can foretell 
the ultimate accomplishments of that 
intelligently enthusiastic, but problem- 
aware group of seven hundred. Whether 
peace comes, or whether there is another 
world-wide conflict, a generation is 
applying itself to the problems of human- 
kind, collectively, intelligently. 

Marcaret R. Taytor 
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The Biennial National Convention 


Savannah, Georgia, March 15-18 


ZALEAS, spring sunshine, palm-bor- 
dered drives — how can Northern 
members still facing the prospect of win- 
ter winds and snow and sleet resist the en- 
ticements of the Southern-spring setting 
of the Biennial Convention! But the color- 
ful pageant of a Southern spring is only a 
part of the attraction which will draw 
hundreds of members from all parts of the 
country to Savannah, Georgia, March 
15-18. The Convention itself is the high 
point of A.A.U.W. activity for the two- 
year period: at the biennial meeting prog- 
ress is reviewed, problems are discussed 
and experiences exchanged, and to the 
development of our program, leaders 
throughout the country bring their clari- 
fying and illuminating comment. There is 
an electric energy about the A.A.U.W. 
national meeting: batteries are charged 
with inspiration which in turn gives life 
and vigor to A.A.U.W. work in states 
and branches throughout the country 
through the coming years. 


The Program 


The theme of the Savannah Convention 
is Education: The Foundation for Social Or- 
ganization. 

This theme will be developed along the 
lines of A.A.U.W. study-group activity 
— education, international relations, so- 
cial studies, and the arts. Thus the sessions 
will be varied, but unified by the common 
theme — the opportunity of A.A.U.W. 
to develop an intelligent, informed ap- 
proach to questions of importance in this 
modern world. 

But this is getting ahead of the story. 
Sightseeing in Savannah, we are warned 
by the hostess branch, is not a matter to 


be sandwiched in between Convention 
sessions. So rich is this locality in beauty 
and historic interest (as the description 
elsewhere in this Journat testifies) that 
several hours must be devoted to any 
sightseeing trip worthy of the name. On 
Monday morning, March 15, sightseeing 
tours will be arranged, and again on Fri- 
day morning, after the sessions are over. 
In order that visitors may make the most 
of the opportunity to see something of 
the region which is celebrated in South- 
ern song and story, lectures on the history 
of Savannah and its architecture will pre- 
cede the tours. 

The Convention will be formally 
opened with a business session Monday 
afternoon, when proposals for action will 
be submitted. Voting on matters pre- 
sented at this meeting will be held over to 
the final business session Thursday morn- 
ing, allowing plenty of time for thought 
and discussion, so that every vote may 
represent considered judgment. 

On Monday evening a reception to 
delegates, with the Georgia State Divi- 
sion as hostesses, will give opportunity 
for the reunions and pleasantly antici- 
pated meetings which are the “human 
side’’ — and a very precious side indeed 
— of A.A.U.W. conventions. Following 
the reception a special treat is in store — 
a performance of ‘‘Heaven Bound,” a 
play long produced by Savannah negroes, 
which dramatizes the folklore and re- 
ligious faith of the negroes of this region, 
and introduces original negro folk music, 
beautifully sung. Those who have wit- 
nessed *‘Heaven Bound”’ say it is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. 

On Tuesday morning well-known speak- 
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ers will discuss the topic: Philosophy and 
Practice of Adult Education and Re-edu- 
cation. With the general lines of the sub- 
ject developed in the morning session, the 
conference will divide in the afternoon 
for a more specific approach in section 
meetings. 

Speakers who so far have accepted the 
invitation to take part in the program 
are: Mary Beard, Merle Curti, Morse 
Cartwright, Eveline Burns, Harold Lass- 
well, Lura Beam, and Katharine Galla- 
gher. Other leaders in the respective fields 
will take part in the meetings. 

On Tuesday evening, members from the 
nine geographical sections of A.A.U.W. 
will gather by sections for informal din- 
ner meetings. 

The ceremony for recognition of special 
achievement for the Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund, which has become a tradi- 
tion of A.A.U.W. conventions, is planned 
for Tuesday evening. Porcelain candle- 
sticks — a happy symbol of our fellow- 
ship work — brought by Mrs. Atkinson 
from Copenhagen will be presented to 
states and units reporting 100 per cent 
branch participation and to branches 
with highest per capita contributions. 
Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, chairman of 
the Fellowship Awards Committee, will 
be the speaker of the evening. 

The following day is given over to 
A.A.U.W. working meetings. A.A.U.W. 
Leadership through Thought and Action 
will be the subject of section meetings in 
the four fields of the Association’s study 
program, and luncheon meetings will 
provide for informal discussion of points 
raised in these meetings. Following the 
luncheons the afternoon is left free for ap- 
pointments with members of the Head- 
quarters staff. Delegates to previous con- 
ventions who snatched such conferences 
between sessions or in the wee sma’ hours 
will welcome this more orderly provision. 

Dinner meetings on Wednesday are 
scheduled for special A.A.U.W. interests 
— fellowships, recent graduates, pub- 
licity, etc. — and the evening will be 
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given over to a gala affair in the field of 
the arts — probably a program demon- 
strating the dance as an art. 

On the last day of the Convention, the 
morning session will be devoted to items 
of business presented on Monday, and the 
afternoon to committee reports. 

The Convention will close Thursday 
evening with a panel discussion of Uni- 
versity Women in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Mary R. Beard, well-known histo- 
rian and author, will lead the discussion, 
and with distinguished women leaders 
in A.A.U.W. taking part, this closing 
session promises to be a brilliant one, 
which will stimulate our thinking for a 
long time to come. 

Surely this is a program which will en- 
large our individual horizons, and bring 
inspiration to all fields of A.A.U.W. en- 
deavor! 

Exhibits 

Exhibits from national Headquarters 
will help to give a picture of the Associa- 
tion and its program. No exhibits will be 
requested from the state divisions and 
branches. 

Special art exhibits are being arranged 
in connection with the arts section of the 
program. The one that will hang in the 
headquarters hotel will demonstrate socio- 
economic thinking as reflected in paint- 
ing. A special exhibit is being arranged at 
the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
to show the development of painting in 
America, from colonial days to ultra- 
modern art. Loans from other museums 
will be secured to supplement the excel- 
lent collection of the Telfair. 


Nominations for National Offices 

Six national offices are to be filled at the 
Savannah Convention. The Nominating 
Committee welcomes suggestions, which 
should be sent to the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Gertrude H. Cooper, 
1802 S.W. Tenth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Offices to be filled and eligibility of the 
present holder of the office are as follows: 
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esident. — President Meta Glass has served one 
term and according to the national By-Laws is not 
eligible for reelection. 

First Vice-President. — Dean Mary Yost has served 
one term and according to the national By-Laws is 
not eligible for reelection. 

Director, South Atlantic Section. — Dr. Elizabeth F. 
Jackson was appointed in the spring of 1936 to fill 
out the term of Miss Jeannette Kelly which expires 
in 1937. Eligible for election. 

Director, Northeast Central Section. — Dean Irma E. 
Voigt was elected in 1933. Eligible for reelection. 

Director, Southeast Central Section. — Miss Martha 
Enochs was elected in 1933. Eligible for reelec- 
tion. 

Director, Rocky Mountain Section. — Mrs. W. S. Garn- 
sey was elected in 1933. Eligible for reelection. 


The national By-Laws state that — 


No sectional director may hold office for more than 
two consecutive terms. 

No other elective officer, except the treasurer, shall 
be eligible to the same office for two consecutive 
terms. An ad interim election or appointment shall 
not be construed to be a term within the meaning of 
this provision. 


Revision of By-laws 


The Committee on Revision of the 
By-laws met in Washington November 
14-15 to draft proposals which will be 
considered by the Convention. The com- 
mittee has followed the policy of keeping 
the by-laws as simple and general as 
possible, leaving details to be developed 
by the Board of Directors as working 
rules. Members of the committee are Mrs. 
Lyman B. Swormstedt, chairman, Mrs. 
H. K. Painter, Miss Alice Wright, Miss 
Dorothy Kenyon, and Mrs. Malbone W. 
Graham. 

The proposed by-law revisions have 
been sent to the branches, to allow con- 
sideration in anticipation of the Con- 
vention vote. 


Hotels 


The Hotel DeSoto is headquarters for 
the Convention. It is not possible to ac- 
commodate all meetings there, but other 
meeting-places are within walking dis- 
tance of the hotel. 

Rates at the DeSoto and other recom- 
mended hotels are given below. It is im- 





portant to make reservations as soon as 
possible. 


Horet DeSoto 
Room with bath, per day: 
CP Gs soc vcusevonesscceeseed $3 .00-$4.00 
Two persons, double bed........... $4 .00-$5 .00 
Two persons, twin beds............ $5 .00-$7 .00 
sian adncesceneniecend $2.50 each 
Four persons... .. $2.00 each (extra large rooms) 
Room without bath, per day: 
cineca an dctnackerbessscuseuned $2.00 
Two persons, double bed................. $3.00 
Suites, per day, European plan: 
M64 aee60xrcreerawee $10 .00-$15 .00 
Meals: 
SN ioc. cxsucksexaweanesennen 60¢-90¢ 
inca cian bees Ae ceis bien 75¢-$1 .00 
DE 6p Cd binsensedersereesceee $1 .00-$1 . 50 


Also popular priced a la carte service 


Horst SavaNNAH 
Room with bath, per day: 


Si nncc ca ssevccksnreesconeensei $2.50 
Two persons, double bed................. $3.50 
Two persons, twin beds.................. $4.50 
Three persons, single beds........... $2.00 each 
Four persons, single beds............ $2.00 each 
Room with connecting bath, per day: 
cs ccdcreciccvesecsveescseves $2.25 
PI 6 he eras cansncensssevcevesee $3.25 
Two persons, twin beds...............44. $4.25 
Meals: 
ee ee eee 40¢-70¢ 
SRG so sncu til casenewnanas nace 50¢-$1 .00 
SE Do iurleG eatin Medina hie ebuniinl 75¢-$1.25 


Hore, WuitNry 
Room with bath, per day: 


ii dnputcerévecentsmnel $2 .00-$2.50 

ND 65 dna ceecarvencencses $3 .50-$4.00 
Room without bath, per day: 

SR t scar ecccsnctaesscssen $1. 50-$2.00 

BWW GOON. occ cercccivccccescescssees $3.00 


Hore. Joun Wastey 


Room with bath, per day: 


CN os ka 00 canrcccescecaseveeense $2.00 

TWO POLOODS. oo cc cccccccccccccces $3 .00-$3.50 
Room with connecting bath, per day: 

INE vot wdc evescsensecsveccecusse $1.50 

PO ws Kecindcctccersrevancccess $2.50 
Room without bath, per day: 

CRIP I. 65s cvccsesescvccesscssenneen $1.25 

BOO cscs ccvivecconesseess $2 .00-$2.50 
Meals: 
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Accommodations in tourist homes and 
private homes will be available at $1.00 
per day. Those who wish this type of 
accommodation will find an information 
desk at Registration Headquarters, in the 
Hotel DeSoto, where they will be as- 
signed to such places. 


Transportation 


Since the general reduction in passenger 
fares, special convention rates are no 
longer offered by the railroads. However, 
at the time of the Convention winter ex- 
cursion rates will be in effect which are 
practically the same as former convention 
rates. Inquire of your local agent for such 
rates. 


Other Expenses 


The registration fee for the Convention 
has been set by the Board of Directors at 
$3.00. The increase in the fee (which has 
been $2.00 at recent conventions) was ap- 
proved in order to make it possible to 
secure desired speakers for the program. 


In the past the necessity of finding speak- 
ers who could attend at their own expense 
has been a serious limitation in arranging 
convention programs. 

Other expenses will be kept to a mini- 
mum. The charge for meals scheduled as 
part of the program is very moderate: 
breakfast, 75 cents; luncheon, $1.00; 
dinner, $1.50. 


Weather and Convention Wardrobes 


Savannah members advise Convention 
visitors to bring spring clothes. March 
weather in Georgia as elsewhere is a bit 
uncertain, and delegates will do well to 
come prepared for mild weather, but with 
a warm top Coat in reserve. 


Invitation to Non-Members 


Visitors will be welcome at all Con- 
vention sessions except business meetings. 
The registration fee will be the same to 
members and non-members. 
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En Route to Savannah 


Besides the attractions of Savannah, 
there are many ‘‘way points’’ which 
Convention delegates will want to visit. 
At Natchez, Mississippi, some of the 
most beautiful ante-bellum homes of the 
South are still preserved — among them 
Arlington, which figures in So Red the Rose 
and still has its original furnishings of 
1818. Under the auspices of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club, two dozen of the his- 
toric homes of Natchez will be open to 
visitors during the annual ‘“‘pilgrimage 
week,’’ which this year will be March 
14-21 — dates which make it possible for 
Convention visitors to enjoy a rare glimpse 
of the Old South. 

The Charleston, South Carolina, Branch 
offers a warm welcome to A.A.U.W. 
members who may be able to arrange 
their itinerary to include this historic 
city. The famous gardens offer an induce- 
ment to go considerably out of one’s way, 
if necessary. 

From the president of the Nashville, 
Tennessee, Branch comes a cordial invita- 
tion: 


The Nashville Branch invites all delegates from 
the West and Middle West motoring to the Savannah 
Convention to route their trip through Tennessee 
and Nashville. 

Several of the excellent scenic highways which 
pass through Nashville are direct routes from Cali- 
fornia, the northwestern, and the middle western 
states to Savannah by way of Atlanta or Asheville 
and Charleston. Points of interest in Nashville or on 
highways leading in or out of the city are the Her- 
mitage, the home of Andrew Jackson; the Parthenon, 
the only exact reproduction of the Greek temple; 
Chattanooga with Lookout Mountain and Chicka- 
mauga Park, famous battlegrounds of the Civil War; 
Norris Dam and the T.V.A. development near Knox- 
ville; and the beautiful Great Smoky National Park, 
most of which lies within the state of Tennessee. In 
Nashville are two institutions accredited by the 
A.A.U.W. — Vanderbilt University and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The branch plans to have hostesses at the Hermit- 
age Hotel during the dates before and after those of 
the Convention, to extend every possible courtesy, 
including guide service, to delegates stopping in the 
city. Anyone planning to visit Nashville is requested 
to write to the president of the branch, Miss Arlene 
Ziegler, Satsuma Tea Room. 
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The Board of Directors Reviews A.A.U.W. 
Activities 

The A.A.U.W. Board of Directors met 
at national Headquarters, November 
16-18, with all members present except 
Mrs. Frederick Faulkner, Director of the 
South Pacific Section, who was unable to 
attend. 

The reports of the nine sectional direc- 
tors as presented to the Board brought out 
the high lights of recent A.A.U.W. activ- 
ities from coast to coast. This year’s 
reports emphasized particularly the excel- 
lent work being done in many states in 
support of the schools. State divisions — 
north, south, east, and west — are gath- 
ering data on needs of the schools, reduc- 
tions made during the depression, length 
of school term, qualifications of teachers, 
etc., and using this information as a basis 
for support of forward-looking educa- 
tional legislation and for interpretation 
of schools to the public. Branches are 
active on behalf of the schools, but 
increasingly the efforts of the branches are 
enlisted in support of a state-wide educa- 
tional program. For the Northeast Cen- 
tral Section an Educational Planning 
Commission will help to guide and stimu- 
late state division efforts in behalf of 
education. 

Other carefully planned state projects in 
which all branches are asked to take part 
are increasingly popular. Support for 
public libraries is a state project in several 
divisions, especially in the Northwest 
Central Section. Pennsylvania-Delaware 
has had a ‘‘consumer-interest’’ project 
involving scientific testing of the effect of 
weighted silk on health, a study now 
extended to the durability of certain cloth 
materials. The New Jersey project, cen- 
tered about the booklet, A Dozen Jersey 


Children, is mentioned elsewhere in this 
JourNat, under ‘What the Branches are 
Doing.”’ Indiana has three state-wide 
projects — in education, health, and art. 
A state chairman for creative arts was 
reported by Minnesota for the first time 
— another evidence of the growing inter- 
est in this field for A.A.U.W. 

A quickening interest in fellowships 
was generally reported. Two units — the 
North New England and the South Pacific 
— are working to bring their fellowship 
to $30,000 this spring, which will mean a 
biennial award pending completion of the 
$40,000 necessary to support an annual 
stipend. 

Growing membership and organization 
of new branches were reported for all 
sections — the Director of the Southeast 
Central Section claiming the distinction 
of being the first to organize an A.A.U.W. 
branch in an airplane! Repeatedly the 
directors stressed the importance of devel- 
oping in old and new branches a “‘national 
consciousness’’ — a better understanding 
of the purposes and program of the na- 
tional organization and a closer sense of 
“belonging.” 

To an understanding of A.A.U.W., the 
state and sectional conferences have con- 
tributed much. The themes chosen for 
these meetings are significant: for ex- 
ample, ‘“The Role of University Women 
as Molders of Public Opinion’’ as the 
theme of the North Atlantic Sectional 
Conference; ‘‘New Frontiers for Univer- 
sity Women,”’ the subject of a panel at 
the Northeast Central Sectional meeting; 
“Creative Planning for Our State Divi- 
sion,’’ the central topic of the Wisconsin 
state meeting. The Clinic for *‘problem 
children in A.A.U.W. work’’ was a suc- 
cessful feature of the North Atlantic 
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meeting, offering opportunity for ex- 
change of experience. California is effec- 
tively handling — or perhaps anticipating 
— such problems through regional con- 
ferences and training schools for branch 
officers and chairmen. 

The directors expressed particularly the 
need to measure membership in terms of 
understanding and devotion to A.A.U.W. 
ideals, rather than numbers. One director 
summed up this purpose: ‘Drives have 
gone out of fashion and one sees generally 
an earnest effort to enlist all eligible 
women in A.A.U.W. service and friend- 
ship, offering work as the leading attrac- 
tion.”’ 


Membership Standards 


A problem of growing concern was 
brought to the Board by the Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Stand- 
ards. Standards required for approval of 
institutions for A.A.U.W. membership 
are twofold: academic excellence and 
satisfactory status of women in the 
institution. Since the rating of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities is ac- 
cepted as evidence of academic standards, 
the A.A.U.W. committee in studying 
institutions is chiefly concerned with the 
status of women — adequate provisions 
for women students and equal recognition 
of women with men on the faculty. The 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards in reporting to the 
Board called attention to deviations from 
A.A.U.W. standards in matters concern- 
ing women during the depression in 
institutions on the A.A.U.W. list. The 
committee pointed out that now, when 
restorations are beginning to be made, 
it is time for the Association to take a 
stand in reference to these institutions. 
The committee is working on a plan for 
checking institutions which have already 
been approved, looking toward the 
development of a more definite policy for 
dealing with institutions that have 
obviously deviated from standards which 
determined their approval for A.A.U.W. 
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membership. The committee expects to 
report on this plan for follow-up work at 
the Savannah Convention. 


Legislation 


The proposed national Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1937-39, as recommended by the 
Committee on Legislation and the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, has 
been sent to A.A.U.W. branches. Every 
branch is asked to set aside time for con- 
sidering the proposed legislative items, 
and to instruct its Convention delegates 
so that the Convention vote may actually 
represent the considered judgment of the 
membership. 

Believing that the time has come for a 
reorganization of the Association’s legis- 
lative work, the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed a committee to re-study the 
relation of legislation to the program of 
the Association and make recommenda- 
tions as to future procedure. Pending the 
report of this committee in March, the 
Association will not be active in the field 
of national legislation. The resignation 
of the standing Committee on Legislation 
was accepted by the Board, with appre- 
ciation of excellent work done. 


Study of Federal Aid to Education Urged 


Legislation to provide federal funds, 
without control of programs of study, in 
order to equalize educational opportunity 
for all children, was discussed by the 
Board of Directors in connection with the 
proposed legislative program for 1937-39. 
The Board felt that more study is essen- 
tial before the Association takes a stand 
on such a fundamental issue. The follow- 
ing vote was passed: 

That the Board of Directors recognizes the impor- 
tance of the subject of federal aid to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, and recommends its careful 


study by the branches, with material from Head- 
quarters. 


Study materials on the various aspects 
of the question are now being prepared at 
Headquarters, and will be sent on request. 
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Teachers Colleges and A.A.U-W. Member- 
ship 

The report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards to the 
biennial convention of the Association in 
1935 appeared in the October 1935 issue 
of the Journat. For information of the 
membership, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has summarized progress in regard 
to teachers colleges made by the commit- 
tee during the eighteen months following 
the convention dates. 

The biennial convention in June 1935 
voted that the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards 
hold in abeyance any further considera- 
tion of teachers colleges until the com- 
mittee should consider the rating of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges satisfactory. The committee began 
its duties in the fall of 1935 with this con- 
vention action in mind. In considering 
the convention action, it seemed to the 
committee that hope of reaching a situa- 
tion where study of teachers colleges 
might be resumed lay in close cooperation 
with the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Accordingly, a conference was held 
between the chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards and the chairman of 
the Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, and 
the recommendation formulated by the 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards was presented: that 
“the Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
recommend not more than four institu- 
tions a year which in their wisdom are 
teady for consideration.’’ This recom- 
mendation was made with the under- 
standing that the Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards would 
study the four institutions recommended, 
with a view to securing information that 
would enable the committee to determine 
whether the accrediting of the teachers 
college committee is sufficiently satis- 





factory to warrant the resumption of the 
study of teachers colleges for approval by 
the Association. 

After the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in February 1936, the 
chairman of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards 
was informed that the committee's recom- 
mendation was acceptable, and the names 
of the following teachers colleges were 
submitted for study this year: 


1. Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

2. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond 

3. State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York 

4. Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas 


During the autumn of 1936 visits were 
made to two of these teachers colleges, 
and it is expected that visits will be made 
to the remaining two colleges during the 
Association year, which ends June 1, 1937. 

Naturally the two committees do not 
look to a definite decision concerning 
the adaptability of the standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges to the standards of the American 
Association of University Women on the 
basis of the data secured from but four 
representative colleges. When informa- 
tion is in hand on these four colleges, the 
names of an additional four will be sub- 
mitted to the A.A.U.W. committee. It is 
hoped that the committee's report of its 
findings on these eight institutions may 
sufficiently indicate whether the rating of 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges as applied to Teachers Colleges on its 
approved list is satisfactory to the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 


Social Welfare — a Study Guide 

Because of vigorous interest on the part 
of A.A.U.W. groups in the pressing ques- 
tions of unemployment, destitution, and 
relief, the Committee on Social Studies 
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announces a new study course, Social Wel- 
fare, by Elizabeth May, A.A.U.W. As- 
sociate in Social Studies. Twelve outlines 
will be issued once a fortnight in mimeo- 
graphed form; the price for the series is 
50 cents, which includes covers for bind- 
ing. 

The syllabus is called a laboratory 
manual, because it provides directions 
for making an informal survey of welfare 
in the local community. With its empha- 
sis on method of securing data and stand- 
ards for evaluating them, the study guide 
is adaptable to very different needs and in- 
terests. 

The introduction raises the questions: 
Who are the underprivileged? On what 
bases do we classify the underprivileged 
— for example, on the basis of income, 
health, or willingness to accept free serv- 
ices? Why is there such difference of opin- 
ion today about care for dependency? 

There then follows a series of work- 
sheets, first on private, then on public 
agencies, worksheets that consider how 
to discover the job being done by in- 
dividual agencies and what evaluation of 
the work of these agencies is possible. 

Although this undertaking represents 
a departure from the form of study out- 
lines previously issued by the A.A.U.W., 
the interest that members have already 
expressed gives hope that because the 
plan is different, it may meet a need that 
has so far not been supplied. The fact that 
material for study must be assembled in 
large part from the local community puts 
gteat premium on initiative; the fact that 
a plan for such a study cannot be stereo- 
typed forces local groups to make some- 
times very considerable adaptation; but 
the reality of the problems and the press- 
ing need to consider them provide an in- 
centive to carry A.A.U.W. study groups 
over even higher hurdles than these. 


For Consumer Groups 

A.A.U.W. groups which have been us- 
ing the syllabus, Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing, are often looking for suggestions 
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on what to do next or how to pass on 
what they have learned. 

If an exhibit suggests itself as a suitable 
means of publicizing the findings of a 
study group, a collection of large photo- 
graphs assembled by the Pure Food and 
Drugs Administration might be useful. 
Copies of the collection can be borrowed 
for exhibit purposes from the local offices 
of the Food and Drugs Administration; 
for the name of the local agent, write 
Miss Ruth de Forest Lamb, Food and 
Drugs Administration, U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The pictures are mounted so that each 
sheet illustrates some specific principle. 
The first principle stated, for example, is: 


The Food and Drugs Act does not prohibit label 
claims of curative value that are merely false; it bans 
only those that are false and fraudulent. This means 
that, for all practical purposes, the Government must 
prove that the patent medicine manufacturer's claim 
is a deliberate lie. The more ignorant the manu- 
facturer, the more difficult this becomes. 


The product illustrated is Banbar, for 
which label and circular are reprinted. 
On the next page is a reprint of the death 
certificate of a man whose testimonial 
highly recommends the product adver- 
tised. 

Though a display of these photographs 
alone might not be interesting enough to 
constitute a separate exhibition, display 
of some of the products mentioned along- 
side the photographs would doubtless be 
very effective. 

Some study groups who are curious to 
know what ideas about protecting the 
consumer have a chance of being em- 
bodied in legislation, will find useful for 
reference a compilation of Bills and Laws 
Affecting Consumers prepared by Consumers 
Project, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Though selected from the work of the 
74th Congress, the bills here mentioned 
will give some indication of what may be 
expected in the next Congress. (74 pp., 
mimeographed, free.) 

Another important consideration for 
the intelligent consumer is how to be as- 
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sured that goods purchased were pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions and with 
reasonable remuneration for workers. In 
response to a desire to make concerted de- 
mand for such information, the Consum- 
ers’ Protection Label was devised (see the 
Journal, June 1936, page 228). In expla- 
nation of the label, there has appeared a 
pamphlet, A Policy Insuring Value to the 
Woman Buyer and a Livelihood to Apparel 
Makers CU. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 146, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1936. 21 pp. 
10 cents). 


Toward Consumers’ Standards 


Of the many A.A.U.W. study groups 
that have pursued the study of consumer 
problems, none fail to recognize that 
knowing what specifications to look for 
is quite different from being able to find 
them. One remedy suggested is the devel- 
opment of standards or classified descrip- 
tions, scientifically determined, for the 
consumer’s use. Important work in de- 
veloping standardization of goods in all 
fields has been done by the American 
Standards Association, an agency set up 
by a group of technical societies, United 
States government departments, and trade 
associations. Recently this association has 
set up an entirely new kind of undertak- 
ing: a Committee on Ultimate Consum- 
ets’ Goods. The A.A.U.W. has been 
represented at the meetings of this com- 
mittee by Dr. Faith Williams, chairman 
of the Committee on Social Studies. Rep- 
resenting both retailers and consumers’ 
groups, this committee is searching for 
some consumers’ standards that might be 
accepted as American standards. So far 
there has been investigation of the possi- 
bility of setting up standards for shrink- 
age of woven yard goods, sheets and 
sheeting, hosiery, bedding, and uphol- 
stery. 

These have been merely exploratory in- 
quiries, however, and the committee is 
eager to learn what standards would par- 
ticularly interest consumers and what 
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standards are available that require rela- 
tively little work for completion. Any 
study group which has suggestions that 
would be useful to Dr. Williams should 
send them to A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 
Consumer groups who have not investi- 
gated thoroughly the meaning of stand- 
ards, the process by which a standard is 
set up, the standards already in existence, 
and the research work that has been done 
towards setting standards should consider 
these questions at once. If the Association 
is to support its representative, consumer 
study groups must be well informed and 
must assume the responsibility of inform- 
ing the rest of the membership. 


A.A.U.W. Study of the Family Planned 


On October first the National Council 
of Parent Education announced a grant of 
$2500 (to be matched three times) to this 
Association for the Study of the American 
Family in a Changing Society. In accord 
with the terms of this grant, a joint 
committee was appointed to guide the 
project, and on November 21 the follow- 
ing committee members met at national 
Headquarters: Professor Frank H. Han- 
kins of Smith College, Dr. Hornell Hart 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Dr. A. E. Jenks of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Katharine Jocher of the 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld of the University of Newark, 
Dr. Esther L. Richards of Johns Hopkins 
University, and Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of 
the University of Chicago. Mrs. Pauline 
Park Wilson of the Merrill-Palmer School 
represented Dr. Edna N. White, who was 
unable to be present. Dr. Kathryn McHale 
and Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette were 
present as ex officio members. 

The pooled discussion pointed to a new 
type of research material to be gathered 
through the method of cooperative group 
study. A study course on the American 
Family in a Changing Society will there- 
fore be issued for the use of A.A.U.W. 
groups as previously planned and an- 
nounced, but with the addition of re- 
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search units in the form of questionnaires 
which each group will discuss and answer 
as a part of their study. In this way the 
experience of college women will serve to 
enhance the information about trends in 
family life today. 

A number of study groups have already 
indicated their desire to cooperate and 
others will be selected upon a basis of 
regional representation as well as experi- 
ence in study group work in child devel- 
opment. For those interested, the October 
Director's Letter carries a brief description 
of the content of the background study. 
Further details may be secured by writing 
Harriet Ahlers Houdlette at national 
Headquarters. 


Study of Recent Drama 


Recent Theatre in America is the title of a 
new A.A.U.W. study guide developed by 
Mrs. Louise Warner Fauteaux, dean of 
women at Colorado College. This syllabus 
is excellent for those groups that are tak- 
ing the first step toward a connected 
study of recent drama. The material is 


available from Headquarters in mimeo- 
graphed form for 35 cents. 


Fellowship Notes 


From all parts of the country and from 
branches large and small come reports of 
the success of ‘“The Human Adventure’’ 
— the remarkable educational film which 
is being shown by many branches to raise 
money for fellowships. 

It is not too late to arrange for the film 
— or any other benefit — for this year’s 
contribution. The A.A.U.W. fiscal year 
runs to May 31, and contributions re- 
ceived up to that date will be counted for 
1936-37, although recognition at the 
Convention will necessarily be based on 
returns before the opening of the Conven- 
tion. 

A misunderstanding as to dates was 
responsible for the omission of three 
states from the October JourNnav’s list of 
states with 100 per cent branch contribu- 
tion to fellowships. With the addition of 
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these three — Washington, Idaho, and 
Oklahoma — 41 states may be counted as 
100 per cent. 


Twelfth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Chicago 

For the first time since its inception, 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War will take place in the Middle West 
— in Chicago, January 26-29. Many who 
have been unable to go to Washington 
for former conferences will, it is expected, 
take part in this more centrally located 
meeting. 

‘Today in Peace and War’’ will be the 
theme of the conference. The critical 
situations abroad, with their implications 
for peace and war, will be faced realisti- 
cally, and legislation to control war, and 
other lines of action looking toward 
peace, will be considered. Reports of the 
two study commissions authorized at the 
1936 conference — on National Defense 
and the Relation of War to the Economic 
Life — will be given with recommenda- 
tions. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
A.A.U.W. associate in international edu- 
cation, is chairman of the Commission on 
National Defense. 

A.A.U.W. is one of eleven national 
organizations participating in the con- 
ference, and it is hoped that many men- 
bers will attend. 


If You Change Your Address — 


After each mailing of the Journat, 
piles of unclaimed copies are returned 
to Headquarters because members have 
failed to send a notice of change of ad- 
dress. Part of your dues goes to pay the 
cost of the Journat. If you move, don't 
miss getting your copy. A card to national 
Headquarters giving new and old ad- 
dresses is all that is necessary. 


A Pre-Convention Journal 

The next number of the Journal, 
which is usually mailed the first week in 
April, will be issued on March 1. This 
will make it possible to reach delegates 
with last-minute news of Convention 
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plans. The complete Convention program 
will be published in this early spring 
number. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


January 22-24 Committee on Fellowship Awards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Chicago 

National Board of Directors, Savan- 
nah, Georgia 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Savannah, 
Georgia 

National Biennial Conven- 
tion, Hotel DeSoto, Savannah, 
Georgia 

Alabama State meeting, Birming- 
ham 

Oklahoma State Meeting, Edmond 
North Carolina State Meeting, 
Charlotte 

April 23-24 Missouri State Meeting, Marshall 
April 30-May 1 Nebraska State Meeting, Wayne 


January 26-29 
March 12-13 


March 12-14 
March 15-18 


March 20 


April 2-3 
April 16-17 


New Branches 


Twelve branches have been organized, 
and two reorganized since publication of 
the last Journat, making a total of 745 
branches: 

ALaBama — Gadsen 
Mobile (reorganized) 

Ipano — Twin Falls (reorganized) 
Kansas — Ellsworth 
Kentucky — Bowling Green 
Micrican — Otsego 
Minnesota — Worthington 
On1o — Celina 

Muskingum Valley 
Orgcon — Coos Bay 

Dallas 

Sour Daxora — Lead 
West Vircinia — Shepherdstown 
Wrominc — Basin 


Subscriptions to the General Director’s 
Letter 


The General Director's Letter, issued in 
planographed form at intervals during 
the active A.A.U.W. year, is available 
for subscription at cost — $1.00 per year. 
There were five issues last year. The Letter 
is designed particularly for A.A.U.W. 
officers and chairmen, bringing sugges- 
tions for their work and news of current 
developments which touch A.A.U.W. 
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interests. The president of each branch 
receives the Lester and is asked to pass it 
on to her chairmen and to the member- 
ship. The national budget does not permit 
a wider free distribution. However, in 
response to the wish expressed by branches 
that this ‘‘working bulletin’’ of the Asso- 
ciation be more widely used, the Letter is 
now Offered by subscription. 


Publication of a Former Fellow 


A scholarly work, beautifully printed 
in England as a publication of the Oxford 
University Press, is Costume in the Drama 
of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, by 
M. Channing Linthicum, which ap- 
peared last summer. Material for the 
book was gathered while Dr. Linthicum 
held the A.A.U.W. European Fellow- 
ship, 1927-28, and the preface to the 
study acknowledges the aid thus afforded 
in giving the author access to manu- 
scripts and sources in European libraries, 
galleries, and museums. Even the layman 
will find much that is fascinating in Dr. 
Linthicum’s survey of the garments, col- 
ors, and fabrics in use in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century England, for the 
history of each item is given, as well as 
references to it in the drama of the time, 
and the text is illustrated with twenty 
beautiful plates. The London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement gives Dr. Linthicum’s 
study the highest praise, saying ‘“To the 
serious student her book will be a sheer 
delight,’’ and concludes: 


Miss Linthicum’s work is a notable landmark in 
the history of English costume studies. It charts the 
country of its exploration for others, shows them 
where to look for material and how to handle it 
when they have found it. The documentation is be- 
yond cavil. It is only the normal documentation 
proper to all detailed research, but it is the first time 
that it has been accorded to English costume work as 
presented to the reader. Miss Linthicum, in short, 
has given us a book of essential value to all students 
of costume, and of the greatest interest to Eliza- 
bethan specialists of all kinds. 


Dr. Linthicum is professor of English 
literature, Salem College, Salem, West 
Virginia. 
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From Reports of Work Done on A.A.U.W. Awards! 


T 1s very simple. There are only bears and 
I caribou and wild animals like that... . 
I was never afraid of traveling in the wilder- 
ness — only in the big cities!’’ And so Erzst- 
BET Kot, the intrepid little botanist from 
Hungary who came to this country last spring 
on the Crusade International Fellowship, dis- 
missed the dangers she had encountered in 
climbing mountains and exploring glaciers — 
often alone — on her trip across this continent 
in search of the tiny algae which are found in 
the snow and ice of high mountain regions. 
For ten years Dr. Kol had been making studies 
of this distinctive form of vegetation in the 
mountains of Europe, and then the fellowship 
brought the longed-for opportunity to com- 
pare the forms of these snow flora of Europe 
with those to be found in America — a pio- 
neering study. 

In New York several weeks were passed in 
studying the literature on snow algae at Co- 
lumbia University and in making plans for 
trips to the snow fields themselves. To her 
dismay, Dr. Kol soon discovered that her 
grant — which had seemed so big in Hungary 
— could not possibly be stretched to cover the 
travel which she considered essential. Trips to 
mountain regions of the western United States 
could be managed, but an expedition to 
Alaska, which would provide valuable com- 
parisons, seemed out of the question. 

Nothing daunted, Dr. Kol packed the pre- 


1The final report of the Crusade International 
Fellow had not been received when this Journat 
went to press. Fortunately, however, details of Dr. 
Kol’s experiences in this country were set down by 
Caroline J. Porter, formerly in charge of the Students’ 
Bureau and international student exchanges of the 
Institute of International Education, who talked 
with Dr. Kol at the end of her stay here. Miss 
Porter's entertaining and very human account of an 
unusual fellowship project is given here in lieu of the 
more formal report. 


cious ‘‘apparat’’ essential for her studies (so 
essential and so precious that she hardly dared 
let it out of her sight) and came to Washing- 
ton, determined somehow to find the means to 
make her study complete. Armed with a letter 
from A.A.U.W. Headquarters, she approached 
the Smithsonian Institution with her plea for 
funds: knowledge of the simple plant forms 
she was seeking held important biological 
significance —- no study of American snow 
algae had been made except in Canada — the 
study could not be complete without a trip 
to Alaska. A member of the Smithsonian staff 
already knew of her work, and shortly the im- 
possible was achieved — a check for $700 to 
finance the Alaskan trip was in Dr. Kol’s 
hands. 

In making her plans, no stone was left un- 
turned by this modest little woman with the 
merry brown eyes — and indefatigable energy. 
She was determined that the year’s work 
should make a real contribution to science. 
Language difficulties were dismissed with a 
shrug. She could make herself understood, and 
could understand, so what more? “‘I am not 
here to learn English; I am here to work. In 
Hungary are only three women who are 
privatdozent [Dr. Kol is one of the three], and 
that does not carry a salary, or pension, or 
tenure in the university. But if I do good work 
here — so good the men scientists must notice 
it — they will see that after all a woman can 
be a scientist. Then it will be better for all 
women in Hungary who wish to be scientists.” 

So plans were carefully made to use time and 
funds to the utmost advantage. (‘‘But when 
the university women see me in Glacier Park, 
they will think I am spending the money for 
sight-seeing, no?’’ was one anxiety.) Every- 
where other scientists were impressed with 
Dr. Kol’s ability and achievements, and ready 
to help. The Natural History Museum of New 
York City became interested in her exquisite 
plates of algae she had found in Europe. Cap- 
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tain Bob Bartlett offered to bring back speci- 
mens from his trip to Greenland, and has made 
good the offer. The U. S. Park Service and the 
Geological Survey helped in every possible 
way. At the University of Michigan, Professor 
William R. Taylor’s collection of Canadian 
snow flora was made available to her. At 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters a folder of perhaps 
fifty letters, marked *‘Erzsébet Kol,’’ testifies 
to assistance given by the American Associa- 
tion, and in cities where Dr. Kol stopped along 
her route, A.A.U.W. branches offered hospi- 
tality and help in making contacts. 

The glaciers and snowfields were reached at 
last — and studied not from train window or 
steamer deck, but by actual climbing, often 
alone (for guides and assistants add to the ex- 
pense), and sometimes in uncharted wilder- 
ness. Dr. Kol’s itinerary included Pike’s Peak 
(Yes, I went over Independence Pass, Fre- 
mont Pass, and all around Echo Lake.’’), Yel- 
lowstone Park, Glacier National Park, Mount 
Rainier, glaciers in British Columbia, and in 
Alaska. In Alaska Dr. Kol searched for speci- 
mens on the glaciers in Mount McKinley Park 
and near Valdez, on the Columbia Glacier, 
and the Mendenhall and Mount Robert glaciers 
near Juneau. In Yellowstone Park she dis- 
covered (for the first time in America) ‘‘green 
snow’’ — the color being due to certain snow 
flora; and on Mount Rainier ‘‘red snow’’ was 
found. 

Frequently the going was dangerous and 
very difficult. Once through some chance of 
travel, instead of getting back at ten o'clock 
at night her party walked until five in the 
morning. *‘All night?’’ she was asked. ‘‘Yes, 
oh, yes! But it was nothing, and I did not mind 
it. It was very beautiful,’’ she explained, with 
a gleam in her brown eyes as if she were still 
seeing the lights and shadows of those far-off 
snowfields. ‘‘But I was rather tired, for I had 
nothing to eat but two or three crackers since 
luncheon. . . . It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity.” 

After reaching Alaska she found that to 
make one of the most coveted trips in the *‘ap- 
proved manner’’ — with guides, etc. — would 
take more than half her grant for the whole 
Alaskan trip. ‘“‘Did you give it up?’’ she was 
asked when recounting her experiences. ‘Oh, 
no! I just set out in the direction indicated, but 
no matter how far I walked’’ — wet some- 
times to the hips — ‘‘that snowfield seemed 
just as far away. There wasn’t even a traill’’ 


But finally she reached that snowfield — 
and all her goals. As the result of her travels 
she now holds a collection of the largest num- 
ber of varieties of snow algae in the world, in- 
cluding red, yellow, pink, green, and black 
“‘snow,’’ and ‘brown ice.”’ It seems incredible, 
but she did what she set out to do; and she 
brought back several new varieties discovered 
in America, in addition to new varieties she 
had already found in Europe. The Smithsonian 
Institution will publish one of her reports, and 
other scientific papers will appear elsewhere. 

Now Dr. Kol has returned to take up her 
duties at Ferencz Jozsef University in Hungary. 
Modestly, and really rather anxiously, she 
asks, ‘‘Do you think the International Federa- 
tion of University Women will be satisfied?”’ 


As HOLDER Of the Lindsey Barbee Fellowship 
(given by Gamma Phi Beta sorority for study 
in preparation for some form of social service) 
Moriet J. Gayrorp went to Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis to take special training in 
medical social work. Unfortunately, early in 
the spring of the fellowship year Miss Gayford 
was seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while driving with Dr. Helen Tredway 
Graham of the A.A.U.W. Awards Committee 
to address a branch meeting. During the weeks 
that Miss Gayford was confined to the hospi- 
tal, she managed to continue her work, ac- 
complishing many things, as one of her in- 
structors reported, that a patient confined to 
her bed would ordinarily not even attempt. 
As a result of her courageous persistence she 
was able to complete her courses, and take the 
oral examination for the master’s degree; she 
also collected material for a thesis on ‘“The 
Reactions of Patients to Their First Experience 
of Clinic Care.’’ Miss Gayford has been en- 
gaged this fall in writing her thesis and in 
doing the practical social work under the di- 
rection of the university which is required for 
the Master of Science degree in the Department 
of Social Work. The field of medical social 
work, which takes into account the relation- 
ship of social factors to medical problems, is a 
comparatively new one, and with the comple- 
tion of her work this year Miss Gayford will 
be excellently equipped for this form of social 
service. 


Berozz holding the Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Fellowship, Lucy S. Moran had taken a lead- 
ing part in planning a program of public health 
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education for Tennessee, first as assistant in 
health education at the University of Tennes- 
see and later as specialist in health education 
in the State Health Department. Miss Morgan 
spent 1935-36 in the graduate school of the 
Yale University Department of Public Health, 
working toward the doctor's degree and 
choosing courses designed to give a picture of 
the fields of public health activity. Miss Mor- 
gan also found time to visit state and county 
health departments that have done outstand- 
ing work. All of her work at Yale was carried 
out with conspicuous success. Of her twelve 
graduate courses, nine were recorded with an 
honor notation. In February Miss Morgan was 
elected to the honorary public health scholas- 
tic fraternity, Delta Omega — the only woman 
chosen for membership. Miss Morgan has re- 
turned to the Tennessee State Health Depart- 
ment as Health Education Coordinator, and 
plans to write her doctoral dissertation on 
Public Health Education in Tennessee. 


Te rEDuCcE the high rate of infant mortality 
in Argentina has long been the objective of 
Pertina Winocur, Latin American Fellow, 
who is a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires Medical School, and 
founder of the first nutrition clinic in South 
America. Dr. Winocur took up her work in 
February at Johns Hopkins Hospital, studying 
problems of anemia in children of the ward 
and dispensary at the Harriet Lane Home. A 
type of anemia which characteristically de- 
velops in babies shortly after birth has been 
one subject of her research — a particularly 
important problem, because this anemic con- 
dition is thought to lower the immunity of 
new-born babies to infection. Two methods of 
treatment tested by Dr. Winocur proved unsuc- 
cessful, and she is still working on the prob- 
lem. Dr. Winocur is also making a study of 
bone changes accompanying hymolitic ane- 
mias in rabbits. A paper on one of her studies 
has been written for publication in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Hugh W. Josephs, associate 
professor in pediatrics at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School, under whose direction Dr. Wino- 
cur’s research has been done. 


Manion L. Rice, holder of the fellowship 
which A.A.U.W. awards for Alpha Omicron 
Pi, was engaged during the year in gathering 
materials from historical papers in the Library 
of Congress, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
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York, Charleston, and other historic cities, 
for a study of the large-scale business opera- 
tions which grew up during the American 
Revolution and greatly influenced subsequent 
economic developments in this country. In 
tracing the operations of important commer- 
cial figures of the time, Miss Rice’s work soon 
led to the unfolding of the fascinating story of 
an English Jacobite who fled to France, trans- 
planting to his new home certain valuable 
English textile processes which enabled him 
to play a large part in the development of 
French commercial interests — interests which 
were secretly furthered by his son, who was 
Consul of France at Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary period. It is only recently, 
through the key to Consul John Holker’s 
papers now in the Library of Congress, that it 
has been possible to trace the full extent of his 
activities in the conflict between French and 
British commercial interests. The story of John 
Holker’s extensive business ventures in Amer- 
ica will form an interesting section in the book 
which Miss Rice is now writing. 


Le report of Dororny K. Crarx, Margaret 
Maltby Fellow, gives a picture of the patient, 
often unrewarded, but sometimes exciting 
search which goes to produce historical biog- 
raphy. Miss Clark spent the year in England 
gathering materials for a study of the political 
and administrative activities of Thomas Os- 
borne, Earl of Danby, who was Lord Treasurer 
under Charles II and virtual founder of the 
Tory party. All sorts of publications, private 
papers, and public documents of the times 
furnished grist to Miss Clark’s mill, and the 
result was material for an important biograph- 
ical study which throws new light on a critical 
period in English history. Miss Clark will bea 
candidate for the Ph.D. at Radcliffe in Janu- 
ary, and will present her study as a doctoral 
dissertation. 


As HOLDER Of the Dorothy Bridgman Atkin- 
son Fellowship, Marcaret P. Boppy made a 
study of English poetical style through a very 
interesting method. Since subject necessarily 
affects style, Dr. Boddy undertook to study 
poems of various authors treating the same sub- 
ject. Translations of Virgil offered a subject on 
which almost every English poet from Dryden 
to the present had tried his hand, and Dr. 
Boddy undertook to identify and compare the 
variations in style and treatment which appear 
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in the different translations. Most of the fel- 
lowship year was spent in Great Britain. Dr. 
Boddy’s study included all extant verse trans- 
lations of Virgil from 1520 to 1916, and 
preparation of a bibliography of more than 
two hundred items. The theories of the trans- 
lators as well as their products were found to 
repay study. 

Altogether, following this one subject 
through the changing styles and varying de- 
grees of genius exhibited by poets of four cen- 
turies has given Dr. Boddy a first-hand famil- 
iarity with the theories of poetry, fashions, 
affectations, and varying degrees of power ex- 
hibited by English poets which must afford a 
rich background for teaching or further study 
in the field. Dr. Boddy spent the year in col- 
lecting materials which she hopes later to 
organize and publish. 


‘Tm A.A.U.W. International Fellow, Ger- 
truD Kornretp of Austria, devoted the fel- 
lowship year to several research projects in 
photochemistry at the Physical-Chemica] In- 
stitute, University of Vienna. Her most im- 
portant investigations had to do with the 
mechanism of photochemical reactions, stud- 
ied through spectroscopic evidence. Dr. Korn- 
feld explains in her report that it is possible 
to identify final and intermediate products in 
photochemical reactions by spectra if the 
spectra are already known; if new spectra are 
found, their analysis brings forth new evi- 
dence on the mechanism of photochemical 
reactions, and it is important to discover 
whether these spectra can be ascribed to mole- 
cules hitherto unknown or to well-known 
molecules in new ‘‘excited states’’ (i.e., con- 
taining a large amount of energy). Knowledge 
of new molecules and of all possible excited 
states, Dr. Kornfeld explains, is essential for 
understanding photochemical reaction. It was 
along these lines that her research was done. 
Dr. Kornfeld’s research is exceedingly tech- 
nical, but the layman will appreciate the im- 
portance of adding to scientific knowledge of 
the effect of light in chemical changes. To the 
understanding of processes in this compara- 
tively new field Dr. Kornfeld’s work last year 
made definite contributions. A report of one 
of her studies was published in the Transac- 
tions of the Faraday Society. 


Le project of Ruta A. Normann as Anna C. 
Brackett Fellow was a comparative study of 
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methods of teaching English in typical high 
schools of the United States and comparative 
schools in England. In the United States, Eng- 
lish instruction of eighth-grade pupils in 
Minneapolis, Detroit, and Rochester, New 
York, was studied. In England, where Miss 
Normann spent six months, careful planning 
and a considerable amount of negotiation were 
required in order to secure a cross-section of 
pupils comparable to those in the all-inclusive 
public school in the United States. However, 
two inspectors appointed by the Educational 
Officer of the London County Council assisted 
in arranging for the study, and tests were 
made and data gathered from faculty and 
pupils in 11 senior schools, 4 central schools, 
and 5 high schools. Altogether, Miss Normann 
secured data on 3000 school children, and in 
the course of this year expects to score the 
tests made, examine the compositions, and 
organize her material, to be presented as a 
doctor's dissertation. 


Maar Z. Pease, as Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fellow, spent the year in Greece, 
making a study of Corinthian imitations of 
Attic pottery. Three excavators at Corinth 
gave permission to Dr. Pease to publish items 
from their excavations, and she visited eight- 
een or more local museums. She was able to 
trace certain types of imitations of Attic proto- 
types, establishing dates for the several types, 
and identifying the work of several different 
*‘hands.”’ At the end of the year, photographs 
had been taken and the catalogue of the imi- 
tations prepared. The final paper is to be pub- 
lished in Hisperia, the journal of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. While in 
Greece on the fellowship, Dr. Pease, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Oscar Broneer of the American 
School of Classical Studies, also wrote for 
Hisperia a brief account of the pottery Dr. 
Broneer had just found on the east slope of the 
Acropolis. 


‘Tw task which took Mary R. Frear, Fel- 
lowship Crusade National Fellow, to England 
for the year was a study of the personnel of the 
Long Parliament of 1640. It was her purpose to 
secure a composite picture of the more or less 
unknown as well as the famous leaders of this 
Parliament, whose measures had such a lasting 
effect on English government. Miss Frear has 
summarized her work: 


As to what I have learned this year from my study 
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of the Personnel of the Long Parliament, there is 
hardly a member, including the men in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, about whom I have not added 
some little item to my fund of information, although 
of course it has been less famous men about whom I 
have collected the most new material. Wills and 
parish registers, original letters, and the biographical 
memoranda of many an antiquary have supplied a 
multitude of details for the sketches I shall write of 
the members’ careers, their families, and personali- 
ties. The town and city documents and the quantities 
of State Papers at the Public Record Office, as well as 
various collections of unpublished Quarter Session 
Records in Shire Halls, have given the facts about 
the official lives of the men . . . and a good deal 
of information also as to their attitude toward the 
royal policies of the period before the Parliament 
met. For details about the economic position of the 
men, one of the most difficult aspects of my study, I 
have used a great variety of documents, ranging from 
deeds and indentures, manorial and county surveys, 
city assessment lists and financial reports, to the 
records of the royal courts, particularly the Chancery 
Proceedings. .. . 

It will take me a little longer to finish my study 
than I thought probable when I applied for my 
scholarship, but the results will be more rounded 
than I had imagined they could be. 


Some of the by-products of such a fellow- 
ship year are indicated in the closing para- 
graphs of Miss Frear’s report: 


I was the guest of branches of the British Federa- 
tion on two different occasions, at Huddersfield and 
at Nottingham, when they invited me to tell them 
something of recent developments in America. The 
opportunity of meeting the British university women 
out in their counties, and talking with them about 
our problems and theirs, was a most welcome one, 
and each occasion was a most delightful experience. 

I wish there were some way by which I might con- 
vey to the Committee and to the Association as a 
whole my very deep appreciation of their assistance 
to me this year. I have collected from my experiences 
of the year so much more than my stacks of notes that 
I feel like a wholly different person sometimes. I 
look forward to the pleasure of sharing some of my 
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experiences with A.A.U.W. members as well as with 
my students when I come home. 


HE Sarah Berliner Fellow, Jenny E. Rosgn- 

THAL, worked at Columbia University in 
the laboratory of Professor H. C. Urey, who 
received the 1934 Nobel Prize for his research 
on heavy water. Dr. Rosenthal, summarizing 
her work as non-technically as possible, re- 
ported: 


My fellowship work concerned itself mostly with 
molecules and the forces that hold them together. I 
started with a study of how modern mathematical 
methods, like group theory, enable us to predict the 
main features of the spectrum of any type of mole- 
cule, and how, on the other hand, from the experi- 
mentally observed spectrum we may determine the 
shape of the molecule that emits it. 

I then did some work on the correlation of the 
spectra of methane, methyl chloride, chloroform, 
and carbon tetrachloride. The main interest of this 
work is that it proved the forces between the carbon 
and hydrogen atoms or the carbon and chlorine 
atoms to be unchanged by the nature of the other 
atoms in the molecule. I was also able to predict the 
spectra of methy! chloride and chloroform if heavy 
hydrogen is substituted for the light. 

After this I studied more generally the nature of 
the forces in molecules of the methane type and 
came to the conclusion that certain models assumed 
by previous investigators were inapplicable. 

The results of my investigations were published 
in several articles in the Reviews of Modern Physics, 
the Journal of Chemical Physics, and the Physical 
Review. 

Towards the end of my fellowship year I became 
interested in the problem of interaction of forces in 
diatomic molecules. The main difficulty there was of 
a purely mathematical nature: it was necessary to 
deal with an equation which could not be solved by 
any known methods. So I started developing a new 
method for solving differential equations. This 
work, however, has not yet been completed. 

I should like to say in conclusion how much I 
enjoyed my work and how grateful I am to the 
A.A.U.W. for giving me the opportunity to do it. 
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+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING < 


Evolution of a State Plan 


‘‘What the Branches Are Doing”’ multiplies 
itself into what the states are doing so far as 
A.A.U.W. activity is concerned, for an in- 
creasing number of state divisions are unifying 
their branch efforts into well-organized state 
plans for the betterment of public education. 
A number of state plans have been mentioned 
in former issues of the Journat and requests 
have come for an ongoing view of such well- 
established efforts. In response to these re- 
quests, a brief historical résumé of the Minne- 
apolis Citizen’s Committee and its expansion 
follows. The work of this committee was 
basic to the work later done by the state 
division, and illustrates well the way in which 
a branch activity may grow into state work. 
The résumé given here of the committee's 
work and its development is taken from a 
statement prepared by one of the A.A.U.W. 
members who helped to organize and carry 
through the project, and who now as Director 
of the Northwest Central Section is encourag- 
ing like projects in her group of progressive 
states. Thus the circle of influence of a single 
branch project becomes widened to affect an 
entire section. 

About ten years ago the Minneapolis 
Branch of A.A.U.W. organized a study group 
on elementary education. The information 
gained in this study served as a stimulus to 
further inquiry on what was being done in the 
Minneapolis schools, and the group continued 
to function throughout the next year. With 
the coming of the depression and its subse- 
quent effect on the schools, criticisms became 
rampant on modern education and its cost. 
Here is where the knowledge gained by mem- 
bers in the study group began to function on a 
community-wide basis, for it was evident to 
those who had participated in the elementary 
education group that many of the criticisms 
were unjust. Accordingly, a second group was 
formed — a committee to study the costs of 
education. The League of Women Voters was 
asked to form a Joint Committee, because it 
was felt that where the League's interest in 


government coincided with the A.A.U.W.’s 
interest in education, there should be coopera- 
tion. The result of this cooperative effort was 
a pamphlet published jointly which inter- 
preted to the public modern education and its 
legitimate expense. As this pamphlet was 
distributed to community groups, it became 
increasingly obvious that although educators 
were conversant with the reasons for increased 
costs in the public schools, the subject was a 
closed book to the lay public. Thus the 
A.A.U.W., by making facts known, served as 
a true interpreter of education to the lay 
public. 

When the budget cuts became evident to 
parents, the Parent-Teacher groups became 
alarmed and asked the school authorities what 
they could do to help. They were told to con- 
sult the groups which had been studying the 
problem. Accordingly, there was formed a 
Citizen’s Committee on Public School Finance 
composed of representatives from organiza- 
tions having an educational program and an 
education chairman. This committee under 
A.A.U.W. leadership evolved a program for 
the support of schools. Again under A.A.U.W. 
leadership the information gained from an 
A.A.U.W. study group was broadcast to a 
mailing list of over three thousand in the 
state, the representatives of the cooperating 
agencies. All cooperating agencies adopted 
such state programs as enabled them to work 
for legislative programs in sufficient numbers 
to be effective with the legislature. The under- 
lying principle in all this is that through 
study A.A.U.W. members understood the 
problem. They then took leadership in getting 
the information they had secured before other 
groups of greater numerical strength. These 
groups then backed the program and were 
effective with the legislature. 

The Citizen’s Committee itself is still func- 
tioning in securing support for the financial 
needs of the schools. In its meetings the dis- 
cussion method has been used, and experts 
have been called in to present problems and to 
direct thought. The resulting program has 
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been democratically created by discussion be- 
tween experts and lay members of the com- 
mittee — a program which has utilized the 
information of the educators modified by the 
lay point of view. 

Now that the Citizen’s Committee is well 
established and carrying itself with little ef- 
fort, the A.A.U.W. state group is starting a 
study of the qualifications of teachers. Work- 
ing with the educators, and calling in inter- 
ested organizations, it will collect information 
and facts. When conclusions can be reached, it 
will use the same technique of getting the 
conclusions across to other groups with large 
memberships. 

The report of this project concludes: 


It is the experience of the A.A.U.W. group in 
Minnesota that the A.A.U.W. as a legislative influ- 
ence in states will never be powerful because of the 
limited numbers. Its function is to interpret the 
need of education to the community in such a way as 
to inform and enlist the support of other groups. 
Other groups then incorporate the information into 
their programs, and because they represent votes in 
quantity, can influence the legislators. The legisla- 
tive chairmen of the A.A.U.W. are most effective in 
educating legislators. It was found in Minnesota that 
the legislators welcomed the type of information 
given them by the A.A.U.W. because they thought 
it was reliable. The A.A.U.W. legislative chairman 
also was responsible for arousing an interest in the 
public through cooperating organizations. If the 
A.A.U.W. can inform itself enough to be able to edu- 
cate the legislators and to influence the program of 
cooperating organizations, it can leave the large 
share of the actual legislative work to the groups 
having great numerical strength. 

A.A.U.W. must be several jumps ahead of the pub- 
lic, and while the other organizations are still work- 
ing with legislators, be preparing material for the 
next step ahead. It must be familiar enough with the 
problems of education to be prepared by study to 
lead the thinking of other groups. The A.A.U.W. 
can now put its efforts in Minnesota into the problem 
of teacher qualifications because the financial sup- 
port has been incorporated into the programs of 
other groups, though it will continue to be influen- 
tial in the financing of school programs. 


Other State-wide Projects 


Noteworthy too has been Wisconsin's plan 
of work on a state-wide basis through its 
educational workshops. Nebraska, in addition 
to a state library project, made last year a 
study of the effects of the depression upon the 
schools and the state chairman reports that 
this fall branches have been studying the dis- 
quieting situations revealed by last year’s 
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survey with a view to disseminating facts to 
other organizations in preparation for intel- 
ligent and unified action. 

‘Neighborhood Conferences’’ have been a 
feature of the Kansas plan this year, where a 
foundation for A.A.U.W. educational work is 
being built by increasing understanding of the 
aims of the national Association. A quiz 
called ‘‘Know Your Organization’’ has been 
the basis for discussions on building branch 
programs carried on in each conference. 

The new chairman of education in Iowa has 
suggested a detailed plan which includes an 
outline on ‘‘State Support of Public Education 
in Iowa,’’ which is supplied with biblio- 
graphical references. Each branch has been 
asked to organize a study group made up of ten 
interested members and techniques for study 
carefully thought out are advised. 

A recent report of the retiring Texas chair- 
man brings word of an excellent panel discus- 
sion on problems in education held at the 
recent state meeting. Michigan’s October 
meeting was largely devoted to the problem of 
support for public education. Branch chair- 
men participating in group discussion voted to 
ask their incoming state chairman to appoint 
a committee for the study of educational needs 
in Michigan with a view to deciding upon a 
state-wide project in education appropriate 
for the unified work of A.A.U.W. branches. 


New Jersey Studies Child Welfare 


The entire state of New Jersey has under- 
taken to study child welfare and child labor 
standards in local communities. As a guide, 
the president of the New Jersey Division has 
prepared a résumé of New Jersey legislation 
concerning aid to children, — an unusually 
attractive illustrated pamphlet entitled A 
Dozen Jersey Children. (These pamphlets may be 
secured from Headquarters for 10 cents each.) 
With the legal summary before them, branches 
can investigate the local facilities that imple- 
ment the statutes, the enforcement and admin- 
istration of the acts, and the adequacy of their 
financing. As an opportunity to report prog- 
ress on this undertaking, a meeting was held 
in Newark, New Jersey, on November 14. Re- 
ports showing that projects were definitely 
under way were read by representatives of the 
Montclair, Camden, Essex County, and Mid- 
dlesex County branches. 

The plans for New Jersey deserve to be 
watched for a number of reasons. Here is a 
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project that grows out of local interest, that 
shows marked originality in conception, that 
reflects keen interest in community affairs but 
that sets up study as a first step, if not an end 
in itself. A joint undertaking in a number of 
communities is sure to help members handle 
that ever-puzzling problem of standards. In all 
social welfare work the determination of 
standards is difficult. If one community learns 
that a not-far-distant community has dealt 
more successfully with a difficult problem, the 
hope of local improvement will be easier to 
hold. Finally, the plans in New Jersey come 
just at the time that the new Social Welfare 
outline series has been announced at Head- 
quarters. (See page 115.) An exchange of ideas 
between New Jersey and Headquarters will be 
mutually helpful. 


A Consumers Show 


From Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, comes a 
statement of plans for an exhibition to en- 
lighten consumers. As a method of passing 
along the findings of a study group, it repre- 
sents a very interesting undertaking. 

According to the plan, a large hotel room 
will have a continuous line of tables all around 
the wall. Behind each table will be one or two 
well-informed members of the A.A.U.W. 
Consumers’ Study Groups. At the tables, in- 
formation and actual demonstrations will be 
given on the following subjects: 


Blankets. — Recommended type of label; sample of 
uninformative labels usually found. Specifications of 
a good blanket, how to judge from nap, binding, 
thread count, and weight. How to run tests for wool 
content. 

Sheets and pillow slips. — Good and poor labels. 
Specifications of serviceable sheets; how to tell 
whether sheets have been unduly stretched to size, 
how to look for good selvage, what questions to ask 
when buying, what shrinkage to expect, how to 
launder. 

Silk and rayons. — Samples of pure cellulose ace- 
tate, viscose, and cupra-ammonium rayon, weighted 
silk, and pure dye silk. How to run tests to see 
whether an article is made of silk or rayon, and if 
rayon, which kind. Microscopic view of weaves. 
Care of various materials; values and uses. 

Hosiery. — Kinds of materials, specifications for 
serviceable hosiery for various occasions, explana- 
tion of information on labels. How to launder hose. 
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Wool. — Pictures of machinery used in woolen 
manufacture; samples of wool in different stages of 
manufacture; explanation of weaves. 

Milk. — A year's averages of the milk inspector's 
reports for all the dairies in town. Types of milk; 
bottle caps; factors affecting the taste of milk; cream; 
evaporated, dry, and condensed milk. 

Butter and cheese. — Various types; scoring, stand- 
ards; processed cheése. 

Eggs. — How to tell fresh eggs; how to care for 
them; how eggs are graded in the state; factors 
which spoil flavor and quality of an egg. 

Ice cream. — Pennsylvania laws concerning ice 
cream; lack of enforcement of these laws. A chart 
showing the standards by which the United States 
Government buys ice cream and content of four of 
the best-known ice creams sold locally — butter fat 
content, weight per pound, total milk solids, maxi- 
mum bacteria count allowed. (People will be urged 
to demand the same inspection and publication of 
findings as for milk.) 

Canned goods. — Good and poor labels. How to 
tell whether a can of corn or beans or peas rates low 
or high. Grade A, B, and C labels; importance of 
reading label carefully. 

Soap and cosmetics. — Various types. Harmful in- 
gredients found in some (no names will be men- 
tioned); articles especially recommended. (‘‘We 
shall not pretend to tell all we know along this line, 
for we wish to avoid being sued. We shall recom- 
mend certain booklets to read.’’) 

Meat. — A large case showing the best and poor- 
est grades of several cuts of meat. How to tell a good 
piece of meat; how to read the labels put out by the 
United States, Swift, and Armour. How to use cheap 
cuts of meat. 

Labels. — To make people ‘‘label conscious,”’ an 
entire table on labels, showing the meaning of va- 
nilla and vanillin, chocolate pudding and chocolate 
flavored pudding, salad dressing and mayonnaise, 
and dozens of others. 

Government helps. — The line of pamphlets put out 
by the United States Government for the use of any 
interested person. 


The report adds: 


All the subjects mentioned have been very thor- 
oughly studied by the groups. The store-keepers in 
town are almost embarrassingly generous in their 
offer of assistance. If they all gave us the keys to 
their stores, they could not be more cooperative. 
The hotel manager has given the use of the hotel 
free. The chemists at Lehigh have offered chemicals, 
microscopes, displays, and assistance. We could give 
an hour's talk on any one of the above subjects, but 
feel it better to put across just a few of the most im- 
portant points in buying each thing. 
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Employment of Women. — Interest in the 
economic and legal status of women, which 
has long been a foremost concern of members 
of the Association, does not confine itself to 
the status of university women. Employment 
of women and conditions of employment are 
clearly related to the broader question of the 
economic position of women. Members, there- 
fore, will be interested to know that the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published a bulletin on 
Employment Conditions in Department Stores in 
1932-33. A Study in Selected Cities of Five States. 
(Bulletin Number 125, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 24 pp. 10 cents.) An- 
other study that was previously mimeographed 
is now available in printed form: Reemploy- 
ment of New England Women in Private Industry. 
(Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bulletin Number 140, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 118 pp. 15 cents.) This bulle- 
tin will be useful for the groups that plan to 
make employment surveys in their commu- 
nity; it suggests ways of finding unexplored 
occupational opportunities for women. 


Resources for Childhood. — A new series 
for teachers and parents, edited by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, has been an- 
nounced by Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Entitled Child- 
hood — The Beginning Years and Beyond, the 
series includes five volumes: Health, Play, Na- 
ture, Stories and Verse, and Songs from Many 
Lands. To A.A.U.W. groups putting on ex- 
hibits of educational playthings, the second 
volume, Play, will bring valuable advice on 
the selection and use of play materials, to- 
gether with lists of indoor and outdoor games, 
toys, and equipment. 


Handbook of Art Exhibitions.—A.A.U.W. 
branches which are developing a program 
in the arts will welcome a new service which 
has been made available by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts ina recently issued handbook, 
Exhibition Service ($1.00 from the Federation, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C.). This pub- 


lication lists exhibits available to interested 
groups, representing various art forms, includ- 
ing architecture, painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts, illustrations, industrial and commercial 
art, photography, etc. With the listing is 
given the fee charged, ranging from nothing to 
$400, and there is a reference guide to organ- 
izations sending out exhibitions locally and 
throughout the states. 


Youth Problems. — The American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is issuing a monthly mimeographed 
bulletin, Current References on American Youth 
Problems. The references are well selected and 
classified, with a brief digest of the contents 
of each article. The September issue notes 
articles on agencies serving youth, delinquency 
and crime, health, marriage and family life, 
negro youth, proposed youth services, sur- 
veys, vocational guidance and placement, and 
youth in other countries. The American Youth 
Commission will be glad to send this bulletin 
free of charge to A.A.U.W. branches or com- 
mittees that are interested. 


National Art Education Association. — A 
national association to develop art education 
in the schools was launched last spring by a 
group of educators. The new National Asso- 
ciation for Art Education will have as affil- 
iates the various sectional associations in the 
field, and will also be affiliated with national 
educational organizations. The purpose of the 
association is to encourage art education in 
public, parochial, private, and professional 
schools, colleges, and universities, to improve 
professional art standards and teacher train- 
ing in the field, to awaken communities to 
the contributions of art in current life, and to 
encourage research and guidance in the field of 
art education. Dr. Royal P. Farnum, director 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, is 
president of the association; Raymond P. En- 
sign, secretary of the Eastern Arts Association 
and former director of the Newark School of 
Fine and Industrial Arts and former dean of 
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the school of the Art Institute of Chicago, has 
been elected executive director. National 
headquarters have been established at 333 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 


European Scholarship.— A $1,000 schol- 
arship for a year’s study in the field of inter- 
national relations in Geneva is offered an- 
nually through the Federation of American 
Women’s Clubs in Europe. The scholarship is 
open to American women; an applicant must 
be a graduate of an American college or uni- 
versity who is preparing for a profession in 
which her efforts will promote international 
understanding. The institution in Geneva in 
which the recipient of the scholarship is to 
study will be chosen by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Federation, and the scholarship 
is renewable for a second year at the direction 
of the committee. Address Mrs. Albert N. 
Counett, La Lisére, Barbizon (S. et M.), 
France. 


Guidance. — In the last few months some 
excellent and inexpensive materials have ap- 
peared that could well be added to the tools 
in the working kits of A.A.U.W. College and 
Vocational Advisory Committees. 

The National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is issuing in 
pamphlet form at 10 cents each a series of ap- 
praisals and abstracts of available literature 
on a variety of occupations. Pamphlets now 
available of special interest to the A.A.U.W. 
are those on Banking, City and County Man- 
agement, Dietetics, Landscape Architecture, 
Rural Teacher, Vocational Counselor, Oppor- 
tunities in Art Vocations, Dean of Women, 
and Teachers, Supply and Demand. The pub- 
lication of the series is made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. For free distribution the National Oc- 
cupational Conference has mimeographed 
materials such as these: A Short List of Books 
on the Theory and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance in the Public Schools, A Short List 
of Bibliographies on Vocational Guidance, 
Suggestions for Vocational Counseling, A 
List of Occupational Classifications. 

Several colleges have issued pamphlets de- 
signed to help students decide whether a col- 
lege education is really what they want and 
need, to inform them as to the values and 
purposes of a liberal-arts education, and to 
help them plan towards fields of work for 


which college courses may prepare. Booklets 
of this type are: 


To College with a Purpose. Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont. June 1936. 57 pp. No price 
quoted. 

What to Do in the World's Work. Committee of the 
Faculty on Vocational Guidance, Hunter College, 
Park Avenue and 68th Street, New York City. 
Revised edition, September 1936. 63 pp. No price 
quoted. 

Information for Prospective College Students. By C. E. 
Partch. Educational Guidance Bulletin. School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 1935. 48 pp. 10¢. 


A piece of research that has guidance im- 
plications is A Study of Employability of Women 
in Alabama made by the National Federation 
and the Alabama Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs in collaboration 
with Alabama College, published by Alabama 
College at Montevallo, Alabama, in July 1936 
as a special bulletin of 88 pages (gratis). The 
purpose of the study is to give facts concern- 
ing Alabama women in business and profes- 
sional fields in order to create an understand- 
ing interest and eliminate prejudice regarding 
women workers; also to present some facts 
which might be helpful to women contem- 
plating entering or changing occupational 
fields. 

Extremely useful as guidance materials are 
the new directories of institutions offering 
specialized training issued by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, also the In- 
stitute’s new series of bulletins on art occupa- 
tions. Titles in these two series which are now 
obtainable from the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn., are: 


Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools Offering Training in Fields Related to Health. 
1936. 203 pp. $1.00. 

Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools Offering Training in Professions Other Than 
Those Concerned with Health and the Arts. 1936. 445 
pp- $1.50. 

Art Occupations in Industry. Discussions of fourteen 
fields by outstanding practitioners. 1936. 162 pp. 
$1.00. 

Costume Design. 1936. 64 pp. 40¢. 

Designing Dress Accessories. 1936. 32 pp. 40¢. 

Fashion Illustration. 1935. 44 pp. 25¢. 

Textile Design. 1936. 48 pp. 40¢. 


A New Public Affairs Pamphlet Series. — 
Branches that deviate somewhat in their pro- 
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grams for A.A.U.W. study plans, especially 
branches that want to put on very short study 
programs, will be glad to know of a series of 
pamphlets put out by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. Selling as they do for 10 cents each, 
they are available for many uses where a more 
expensive publication is ruled out. Except for 
the one on the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court, the Public Affairs Pamphlets are di- 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ruth West is head of the Department of So- 
cial Studies, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. She is president of the 
National Council of Social Studies, member of 
the International Relations Committee, Sec- 
ondary Education Association, of the A.A. 
U.W. Advisory Committee on the Journat 
and of the N.E.A. Committee on Academic 
Freedom. She is co-author with Willis Mason 
West of The Story of Our Country, New World 
Foundations in the Old, and other texts. 


The A.A.U.W. Board of Directors has asked 
that the question of federal aid to equalize 


educational opportunity be given careful study 
in the branches. Various aspects of this im- 
portant subject will be presented in JourNaL 
articles, of which the first appears in this num- 
ber. The author, Howard A. Dawson, is di- 
rector of the Division of Rural Service of the 
National Education Association. 


Ray T. Nourse is a member of the Washing- 
ton Branch of the A.A.U.W. and former mem- 
ber of the A.A.U.W. national Committee on 
Legislation. Mrs. Nourse last year repre- 
sented A.A.U.W. on the committee organized 
by the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to work for the Pettengill Bill. 


For the picture of Savannah, sketched in 
this number of the Journat, A.A.U.W. read- 
ers are indebted to three Savannahians, — 
Nina S. Axley, president of the Savannah 
A.A.U.W. branch, Anne D. Jones, a member 
of the branch, and Dolores B. Floyd, mem- 
ber of the Savannah Public Library Staff, who 
contributed the historical data. The poem 
from which a verse is quoted, is Three Islands, 
by Lucy Barrow McIntyre. Marie Reddy is 
also a member of the local branch. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


gests of more lengthy treatises. The authors 
are all authorities of outstanding reputations. 
The list of titles so far published is as follows: 
No. 1, Income and Economic Progress; No. 2, 
Labor and the New Deal; No. 3, Our Government 
— For Spoils or Service?; No. 4, Security or the 
Dole?; No. 5, Credit for Consumers; No. 6, The 
South's Place in the Nation; No. 7, The Supreme 
Court and the Constitution; No. 8, This Question 
of Relief. 


TO THIS ISSUE 


Mary Everett has contributed articles to vari- 
ous magazines, and by virtue of a good many 
years’ experience as an employer of household 
labor has developed a point of view not en- 
tirely in accord with that expressed by Ellen 
S. Woodward in her article, ‘Making House- 
work a Skilled Occupation,’ which appeared 
in the October 1936 JourNat. 


Marion Murdoch, member of the Charles- 
ton, South Carolina Branch, in a letter to the 
editor explained the unusual form of her 
““travelogue’’: 


But perhaps after the Convention you'll feel as I 
do about Charleston and go off the deep end de- 
scriptively too. You see, there have been so many 
articles on Charleston with the same quotations by 
the same noted authors on Magnolia and Middleton 
Gardens, etc., and so many accounts that were just 
itineraries of the city that — well, I felt a bit dismal 
at the prospect of adding to their number; hence 
this *‘What-have-we?”’ I’m sending. Also, Thomas 
P. Lesesne’s Landmarks of Charleston is the perfect 
guidebook, and the tourist who has that has every- 
thing. It was folly for me to even attempt anything 
like that on small or any scale. 


Laura Puffer Morgan, who is also a former 
member of the A.A.U.W. national Committee 
on Legislation, has spent the last two years in 
Europe — chiefly in Geneva — as an observer 
of movements and events affecting world 
peace. 


Margaret R. Taylor, is vice-president of the 
National Student Federation of America and 
American director of the Confederation In- 
ternationale des Etudiants. During the sum- 
mer she attended student conferences in Swe- 
den and Bulgaria, besides representing the 
NSFA at the Geneva Youth Congress. 
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DID YOU LOSE $300 LAST YEAR ? 


A Nation-wide Consumer Organization Shows 
You How to Save Money on Your Purchases 


Most American families lose amounts ranging from $50 to 
$300 or more every year because of their lack of real 
knowledge about the every-day products they buy. For 
example: Hundreds of thousands of families use a widely 
advertised brand of laundry soap which sells at 30 cents a 
pound — yet their clothes can be cleaned equally well with 
another well-known brand selling for only 18 cents a pound. 
Or — to take another example many car owners lose 
from $40 to as much as $100 in each 25,000 driving miles 
because they have equipped their cars with certain brands 
of tires instead of others. To illustrate — Brand A tires, 
costing $10 per tire, averaged only 13,550 miles in actual 
road tests whereas brand B, costing only $8.50, averaged 
27,051 miles. 

There is only one way to avoid this kind of loss — by re- 
lying on the advice of unbiased technical experts. Con- 
sumers Union of United States, a nation-wide, non-profit 
organization of almost 25,000 consumers, is set up to pro- 
vide you with this advice. 


WHAT IS CONSUMERS UNION? 


Consumers Union is a strictly non-profit, membership 
corporation formed under the laws of New York State to 
give consumers accurate, trustworthy information — 
based on laboratory and actual use tests conducted by ex- 
pert staff technicians and impartial consultants — on the 
comparative value of competing brands of widely adver- 
tised products. Each month the findings of these experts 
are recorded in Consumers Union Reports — a magazine 
that has been called ‘‘the most valuable periodical in 
America.”’ Products are rated in these Reports, by brand 
name, as “Best Buys,’ “Also Acceptable,’’ and ‘ Not 
Acceptable.’”” The labor conditions under which many 
products are made are also described. Consumers Union is 
headed by Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, Arthur 
Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, D. H. Palmer, 
physicist, and other persons prominent in educational, 
scientific and progressive movements. 

These Reports — telling which brands of shoes tested 
wear longest, which makes of refrigerators are most eco- 
nomical, and which brands of other commodities are the 
best values — can save your family from $50 to $300 a 
year. They are available at the low fee of $3 a year ($1 a 
year for the abridged edition covering only the less expen- 
sive types of products). This fee also includes a yearly 
BUYING GUIDE which is now in preparation. 

Examples of reports in Consumers Union Reports are 
given in the panel at the right. You can begin your member- 
ship with the current issue or with any past issue (see the 
coupon below). Simply fill out and mail the application 
blank — checking the month with which you wish to begin. 
For an additional 50c the Reports will be sent to you ina 
black cloth, gold-stamped, swivel lock binder. 


RADIOS 


“Tone quality only fair .... Hum level 
high .... Dial calibration spotty .... 
Tuning eye insensitive and useless... . 
Obviously this receiver had never been 
adequately inspected. ..."" This excerpt 
—from a report on 1937 radios — refers 
to one of the ten models listed as ‘‘ Not 
Acceptable”’ in Consumers Union Reports 
after examinations and tests by experts. 
Over 30 models are rated, many as “ Best 
Buys” or “ Also Acceptable.” 
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Extensive laboratory tests on 12 brands of 
children’s shoes and 23 brands of men’s and 
women’s shoes show striking differences in 
quality between different brands in the same 
price class. Brand Y, among men’s shoes, for 
example, selling at $5.50, scored 854 points 
in a 19-point test — Brand X, selling at 
$5.55, scored only 694 points. Y is rated in 
Consumers Union Re ports as a “ Best Buy "’ — 
X as “ Not Acceptable."’ The report on chil- 
dren's shoes also gives medical experts’ advice 
on fitting the child’s feet. 


NOSE DROPS 


Naming widely-exploited brands by name, a 
report on nose drops in a recent issue warns 
of the danger of giving children certain types 
of nose drops for colds and gives medical evi- 
dence showing how many children are being 
killed by these medicines. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Technical appraisals of the new 1937 cars 
appeared in a recent issue. An early issue will 
give ratings as “‘ Best Buys,”’ “ Also Accept- 
able,” or “Not Acceptable.’ Reports have 
been published and are still available on 
leading brands of tires, gasolines, oils, and 
anti-freeze solutions. 


' To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., 55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


1 wish my membership to begin with the issue 

checked below: 

O MAY — Toilet Soaps, Grade A_ versus 
Grade B Milk, Breakfast Cereals. 

O JUNE — Automobiles, Gasolines, Moth 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. | enclose: 


O $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s sub- 
scription to the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
Subscriptions without membership are $3.50. 


Preventives, Vegetable Seeds. O $1 for one year's membership, 50c of which is for a year’s sub- 
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§ oO JULY — Refrigerators, Used Cars, Motor 
a Oils, Bathing Suits. i 
g O AUGUST — Oil Burners and_ Stokers, tion.) 
i Hosiery, Black List of Drugs and Cosmetics, 
White Breads, Meat. 

i 7 SEPTEMBER — Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, 
' Women’s Coats. 
i ] OCTOBER — Men’s Shirts, Gins, Brandies nated. 
i and Cordials, Electric Razors, Dentifrices, 
t Anti-freeze Solutions. 

} NOVEMBER — 1937 Autos, Radios, Toast 
' ers, Wines, Children’s Shoes, Winter Oils. _ 
§ © DECEMBER — Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain 
i Pens, Electric Irons, Blankets, Nose Drops. 
ia 


Signature 
Address 


City and State 


I also enclose $.. 
manent consumers’ laboratory. 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so desig- 


scription to the limited edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
(Note — Reports on higher-priced products are not in this edi- 


as a contribution toward a per- 


Occupation 
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NEWS... 


that will be history 


1776... 1815... 1846... 1914... these 
were years in which the news made history. 


What of 1937? 


With the rising tide of war and peace . . . the 
growing conflict of political and economic 
thought ... the news of 1937 is bound to 
make history. NEWS-WEEK gives a funda- 
mental and enduring understanding of the 
causes that shaped our yesterdays and the 
trends that influence our tomorrows. 


Keep yourself fully informed on this pano- 
rama of change. Buy NEWS-WEEK at your 
newsdealer at 10c a copy or send your sub- 
scription to 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Avenue New York 
$4—1 year $6—2 years 


*Thar’s Gold 


in them pages” 


HYGEIA 38 


THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


Yes, HYGEIA is a gold mine of authentic health 
information. Every page turns up facts about 
health, your most precious possession. Contributors 
are leading physicians, nurses, dentists, psychia- 
trists, nutritionists, and teachers. Reading HYGEIA 
is like talking with a friendly physician. If you are 
not already a subscriber send for a free copy of the 
current issue, and do a little prospectin’ in HYGEIA 
for yourself. . . . It’s sponsored by the American 
Medical Association. 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 


MONTHS 


- 2 


REGULAR 

PRICE $2.50 

A YEAR 

Address The American 

Medical Association, 

535 N. he 
Chicago. Dept. H 6 


imanieaiaiiinciaianie: 


It’s the only hotel in 
New York City 


..- LOCATED in the new Beekman 
Hill section . . . ‘‘over by the river 


where smart New Yorkers live’... a 


; short walk to Grand Central, Times 


Square, Radio City . . . convenient 
to all important places of interest. 
A favorite of University women... 
homelike atmosphere . . . quiet, 
comfortable rooms, all outside, 
commanding marvelous views of 
city and river. 


DAILY from $2.00 single 
Write for booklet W 


Roof Solarium e@ Cocktail Lounge 
Restaurant 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(PANHELLENIC HEADQUARTERS ) 


49th Street. ..One Block from East River 
NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 


to the degree of Master of Nursing. 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


FOR $292! 


Atrip to Switzerland next July! ... The INNSiand out’s 
—charming little Mg or eating places AND 
The Black Forest, Holland, The Rhine, France and 
England. 

Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 

260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





